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FOREWORD 


This study forms part of the documentation of an Inquiry organized by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations into the problems arising from the con¬ 
flict in the Far East. 

It has been prepared by Professor Quincy Wright, Professor of Inter¬ 
national Law, University of Chicago; author of Mandates Under the 
League of Nations (1930), The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace 
(1935), and Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific Area (1936). 

The study has been submitted in draft to a number of authorities in¬ 
cluding the following, many of whom made suggestions and criticisms 
which were of great value in the process oi revision: Professor II. Lauter- 
pacht. Professor W. W. Willoughby, Professor G. W. Keeton, and Professor 
Philip C. Jessup. 

Though many of the comments received have been incorporated in the 
final text, the above authorities do not of course accept responsibility for 
the study. The statements of fact or ol opinion appearing herein do not 
represent the views of the Institute of Pacific Relations or of the Pacific 
Council or of any of the National Councils. Such statements are made on 
the sole responsibility of the authoY. The Japanese Council has not found 
it possible to participate in the Inquiry, and assumes, therefore, no respon¬ 
sibility either for its results or for its organization. 

In the general conduct of this Inquiiy into the problems arising lrom 
the conflict in the Far East the Institute has benefited by the counsel of the 
following Advisers: 

Professor H. F. Angus of the University of British Columbia 
Dr. J. B. CondlifTe ot the London School of Economics 
M. Etienne Dennery ot the Ecole cles Sciences Politiques. 

These Advisers have co-operated with the Chairman and the Secretary- 
General in an effort to insure that the publications issued in connection 
with the Inquiry conform to a proper standard ot sound and impartial 
scholarship. Each manuscript has been submitted to at least two of the 
Advisers and although they do not necessarily subscribe to the statements or 
views in this or any of the studies, they consider this study to be a useful 
contribution to the subject of the Inquiry. 

The purpose of this Inquiry is to relate unolficial scholarship to the prob¬ 
lems arising from the present situation in the Far East. Its purpose is to 
provide members of the Institute in all countries ancl the members of 
I.P.R. Conferences with impartial and constructive analysis of the situa¬ 
tion in the Far East with a view to indicating the major issues which must 
be considered in any future adjustment of international relations in that 
area. To this end, the analysis will include an account of the economic and 
political conditions which produced the situation existing in July 1937, 
with respect to China, to Japan and to the other foreign Powers concerned; 
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VI 


an evaluation of developments during the war period which appear to 
indicate important trends in the policies and programs of all the Powers 
in relation to the Far Eastern situation and, finally, an estimate of the 
principal political, economic and social conditions which may be expected 
in a post-war period, the possible forms of adjustment which might be 
applied under these conditions, and the effects of such adjustments upon 
the countries concerned. 

The Inquiry does not propose to “document” a specific plan for dealing 
with the Far Eastern situation. Its aim is to focus available information 
on the present crisis in forms which will be useful to those who lack either 
the time or the expert knowledge to study the vast amount of material now 
appearing or already published in a number of languages. Attention may 
also be drawn to a series of studies on topics bearing on the Far Eastern 
situation which is being prepared by the Japanese Council. That series is 
being undertaken entirely independently of this Inquiry, and for its organi¬ 
zation and publication the Japanese Council alone is responsible. 

The present study, “The Existing Legal Situation as it relates to the 
Conflict in the Far East,” falls within the framework of the fourth of the 
four general groups of studies which it is proposed to make as follows: 

I. The political and economic conditions which have contributed to the 
present course of the policies of Western Powers in the Far East; their 
territorial and economic interests; the effects on their Far Eastern policies 
of internal economic and political developments and of developments in 
their foreign policies vis-4-vis other parts of the world; the probable effects 
of the present conflict on their positions in the Far East; their changing 
attitudes and policies with respect to their future relations in that area. 

II. The political and economic conditions which have contributed to the 
present course of Japanese foreign policy and possible important future 
developments; the extent to which Japan’s policy toward China has been 
influenced by Japan’s geographic conditions and material resources, by 
special features in the political and economic organization of Japan which 
directly or indirectly affect the formulation of her present foreign policy, 
by economic and political developments in China, by the external policies 
of other Powers affecting Japan; the principal political, economic and social 
factors which may be expected in a post-war Japan; possible and probable 
adjustments on the part of other nations which could aid in the solution 
of Japan’s fundamental problems. 

III. The political and economic conditions which have contributed to the 
present course of Chinese foreign policy and possible important future 
developments; Chinese unification and reconstruction, 1931-37, and steps 
leading toward the policy of united national resistance to Japan; the present 
degree of political cohesion and economic strength; effects of resistance 
and current developments on position of foreign interests in China and 
changes in China’s relations with foreign Powers; the principal political, 
economic and social factors which may be expected in a post-war China; 
possible and probable adjustments on the part of other nations which 
could aid in the solution of China’s fundamental problems. 

IV. Possible methods for the adjustment of specific problems, in the 
light of information and suggestions presented in the three studies out- 
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lined above; analysis of previous attempts at bilateral or multilateral 
adjustments of political and economic relations in the Pacific and causes 
of their success or failure; types of administrative procedures and controls 
already tried out and their relative effectiveness; the major issues likely to 
require international adjustment in a post-war period and the most hopelul 
methods which might be devised to meet them; necessary adjustments by 
the Powers concerned; the basic requirements of a practical system of 
international organization which could promote the security and peaceful 
development of the countries of the Pacific area. 

Edward C. Carter 
Secretary-General 

New York, 

October 25, 1939 



The Institute of Pacific Relations is an unofficial 
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THE EXISTING LEGAL SITUATION 
AS IT RELATES TO THE CONFLICT 
IN THE FAR EAST 




INTRODUCTION 


It is important to ascertain the existing legal situation in the 
Far East because any conclusive settlement of the present hostil¬ 
ities must take its point of departure from that situation. The 
members of the League of Nations, the United States and other 
states have inferred from the Covenant and the Pact of Paris 
that they should not recognize situations brought about by 
methods contrary to the provisions of these instruments. 1 The 
parties to the Argentine Anti-War Treaty 2 and the Inter-Ameri- 

1 The League Assembly resolution of March 11, 1932, provided, "It is in¬ 
cumbent upon the members of the League of Nations not to recognize any 
situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought about by means contraiy 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations or to the Pact of Palis.” The note of 
12 members of the Council on February 16, 1932, had drawn the attention of 
Japan to article 10 of the Covenant from which it "appeared to them to follow 
that no infringement of the territorial integrity and no change in the political 
independence of any member of the League ought to be lecognizcd as valid and 
effectual by members of the League of Nations.” In a note to China and Japan 
of January 7, 1932, the United States had stated "that it does not intend to 
recognize any situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought about by 
means contrary to the Covenant and obligation of the Pact of Paris of August 
27th, 1928, to which both China and Japan as well as the United States are 
parties.” Nineteen Ameucan Republics declared on August 3, 1932, “that they 
will not recognize any territorial arrangements of this controversy [between Bo¬ 
livia and Paraguay] which has not been obtained by peaceful means nor the 
validity of the temtorial acquisitions which may be obtained through occupa¬ 
tion or conquest by force of arms.” This resolution was referred to in the reso¬ 
lution of July 4, 1935, by which the League of Nations Assembly recommended 
removal of sanctions against Italy but "remained firmly attached to the principles 
of the Covenant, which are expressed in other diplomatic instiuments such as 
the Declaration of the Ameucan States dated August 3, 1932, excluding the 
settlement of territorial question by force.” See also Budapest Articles of Inter¬ 
pretation of the Pact of Paris asserting that "The signatory States [of the Pact] 
are not entitled to recognize as acquired rle jure any territorial or other advan¬ 
tages acquired de facto by means of a violation of the Pact.” (International Law 
Association, Report of 38th Conference, 1934, p. 67; Q. Wright, "The Stimson 
Note of January 7, 1932," Am. Journ. I?it. Law , Vol. 26, pp. 342ff. (April, 1932); 
"The Legal Foundations of the Stimson Doctrine,” Pacific Affairs , December 
1935, Vol. 8, pp. 439ff. 

2 Article 2 provides: "They declare that as between the high contracting parties 
territorial questions must not be settled by violence, and that they will not 
recognize any territorial arrangement which is not obtained by pacific means, 
nor the validity of the occupation or acquisition of territories that may be 
brought about by force of arms.” ( U. S. Treaty Series , No. 906.) 

3 
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can Treaty on Rights and Duties of States 3 have accepted this 
obligation explicitly. Every state in the world is a party to at 
least one of these instruments. 4 Although the “Stimson doctrine” 
was not applied in the case of the German annexation of Aus¬ 
tria, 5 and many derogations from it have occurred in the case of 
Ethiopia, 6 it has been generally observed in connection with the 
Far East. Salvador, 7 Italy, 8 Germany, 9 and Poland 10 as well as 
Japan have, it is true, recognized the state of “Manchukuo,” 
contrary to the resolution of the League of Nations Assembly on 
February 24, 1933, which provided as follows: 

The Assembly has adopted the principles laid down by the president in 
office of the Council in his declaration of December 10, 1931, and has re¬ 
called the fact that twelve members of the Council had again invoked those 

8 Article 11 provides: “The contracting states definitely establish as the rule of 
their conduct the precise obligation not to lecognize territorial acquisitions or 
special advantages which have been obtained by force whether this consists in 
the employment of arms, in threatening diplomatic representations, or in any 
other effective coercive measure. The territory of a state is inviolable and may 
not be the object of military occupation nor of other measures of force imposed 
by another state directly or indirectly or for any motive whatever even tempo¬ 
rarily.” (U. S. Treaty Series, No. 881.) 

4 The participation of states in the Covenant, the Pact and the anti-war treaty 
in 193fi is indicated in a table in Neutrality and Collective Security (Q. Wright, 
ed.), Chicago, 1936, p. 260. 

8 See Q. Wright, “The Denunciation of Treaty Violators,” Am. Journal Int. 
Laiv, July 1938, Vol. 32, p. 534. 

G See Debate in League of Nations Council, May 17, 1938 on “the consequences 
arising out of the existing situation in Ethiopia.” No resolution was passed, but 
the president of the Council summarized the discussion, saying: “It was, however, 
clear that in spite of regrets which had been expressed, the great majotily of the 
Members of the Council felt that so fat as the question under discussion was con¬ 
cerned, it was for the individual Members of the League to determine their atti¬ 
tude in the light of their own situation and their own obligations.” ( Monthly 
Summary of the League of Nations, May 1938, Vol. 18, p. 102.) 

7 On April 6, 1933. The Chinese representative stated in the Assembly in Sep¬ 
tember 1934 that his country considered “such action inconsistent with the 
Covenant, a proper matter for League review and discipline, and believes that 
no other Member State will ever in like manner disregard international justice 
and violate the findings of a unanimous report and its most solemn obligations 
under that report.” (See W. W. Willoughby, The Sino-Japanese Controversy and 
the League of Nations, Baltimore, 1935, pp. 514, 534.) Salvador gave notice of 
withdrawal from the League on July 26, 1937. 

8 November 29, 1937. See Royal Institute of International Affairs, Bulletin of 
International Neios, December 11, 1937, Vol. 14, p. 28. 

9 May 12, 1938, Ibid., May 21, 1938, Vol. 15, p. 20. Hitler announced this de¬ 
cision in a Reichstag speech on February 20, 1938. Ibid., March 5, 1938, Vol. 15, 
p. 25. 

10 October 19, 1938, Ibid., Nov. 5, 1938, Vol. 15, p. 35; American Council, I.P.R., 
Far Eastern Survey, Vol. VII, November 23, 1938, p. 271. 
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principles in their appeal to the Japanese government on February 16, 
1932, when they declared that no infringement of the territorial integrity 
and no change in the political independence of any member of the League 
brought about in disregard of Article X of the Covenant ought to be 
recognized as valid and effectual by members of the League. 

The Assembly has stated its opinion that the principles governing inter¬ 
national relations and the peaceful settlement of disputes between mem¬ 
bers of the League above referred to, are in full harmony with the Pact of 
Paris. Pending the steps which it might ultimately take toward the settle¬ 
ment of a dispute which has been referred to it, it has proclaimed the 
binding nature of the principles and provisions referred to above, and 
declared that it was incumbent upon the members of the League not to 
recognize any situation, treaty or agreement which might be brought about 
by means contrary to the Covenant of the League of Nations or to the 
Pact of Paris. 

Lastly, the Assembly has affirmed that it is contrary to the spirit of the 
Covenant that the settlement of the Sino-Japanese dispute should be sought 
under the stress of military pressure on the part of either party, and has 
recalled the resolutions adopted by the Council on September 30 and 
December 10, 1931, in agreement with the parties. . . . 

In view of the special circumstances of the case, the recommendations 
made do not provide for a mere return to the status quo existing before 
September 1931. They likewise exclude the maintenance and recognition of 
the existing regime in Manchuria, such maintenance and recognition being 
incompatible with the fundamental principles of existing international 
obligations and with a good understanding between the two countries on 
which peace in the Far East depends. 

It follows that, in adopting the present report, the members of the 
League intend to abstain, particularly as regards the existing regime in 
Manchuria, from any act which might prejudice or delay the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the said report. They will continue not to 
recognize this regime either de jure or de facto. They intend to abstain 
from taking any isolated action with regard to the situation in Manchuria 
and to continue to concert their action among themselves as well as with 
the interests of states not members of the League. 

Salvador apparently recognized “Manchukuo” by inadver¬ 
tence. 11 Germany and Italy did so after they had embarked upon 
activities of their own in violation of international law and 
treaty, 12 had withdrawn from the League, 13 and had allied them- 

11 Willoughby, Sino-Japanese Controversy , p. 534. League of Nations, Official 
Journal, 1934, pp. 964-7. 

12 The League Council declared the German invasion of the demilitarized 
zone of the Rhineland on March 7, 1936, "a breach of article 43 of the Treaty of 
Versailles.” (League of Nations, Monthly Summary, March 1936, Vol. 16, p. 78. 
See also Q. Wright, “The Rhineland Occupation,” Am. Journ. hit. Law, July 
1936, Vol. 30, p. 487. Fifty members of the League accepted the report of the 
Committee of six declaring the Italian government by invading Ethiopia on 
October 2, 1935, “has resorted to war in disregard of its Covenant under Article 
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selves with Japan. 14 It is not to be assumed that other states will 
follow their example. Stability in the Far East seems unlikely 
until the existing de jure situation has been restored in fact, or 
a new situation has been developed by legal procedures from 
that de jure situation. 15 In either case it is pertinent to know 
what the present de jure situation is. 

Obviously a complete study of the legal situation in the Far 
East is not possible within the compass of this memorandum. 
Such a study would involve an exposition of the rules and prin¬ 
ciples of general international law, of the stipulations of nu¬ 
merous treaties, agreements, and other instruments among Far 
Eastern powers, and, perhaps, of certain claims and practices 
which have acquired a legal force in the Far East generally or 
in special areas thereof, through the influence of custom or 
prescription. 

This study will be confined to a consideration of (1) the ways 
in which the de facto situation in the Far East has departed from 
the de jure situation, (2) the criteria for determining the latter, 
(3) the status of the territories of the Far East, (4) the jural per¬ 
sonalities with Far Eastern territorial interests, (5) the territorial 
rights in the Far East and (6) certain peculiarities in the jural re¬ 
lations of China and Japan and of each to other states with Far 
Eastern interests. 

12 of the Covenant of the League of Nations.” (Min. 89th Sess. of Council, Oct. 
8, 1935, pp. 7-9.) 

13 Germany gave notice of its withdrawal on October 19, 1933. This became 
effective October 19, 1935. Italy gave notice of withdrawal on December 11, 1937, 
to become effective December 11, 1939. Japan gave notice on March 27, 1933, 
which became effective March 27, 1935. 

14 Italy became a party to the Anti-Communist Pact previously existing be¬ 
tween Germany and Japan by the protocol signed at Rome on November 6, 1937. 
(Bull. Int . News, Nov. 13, 1937, Vol. 14, p. 36.) 

15 In response to a statement of Mr. Amau Eiji, Japanese Foreign Office spokes¬ 
man, on April 18, 1935, that “we consider it only natural that to keep peace and 
order in East Asia we must even act alone on our own responsibility and it is our 
duty to perform it,” Secretary of State Hull said on April 30, 1935, “No nation 
can, without the assent of the other nations concerned, rightfully endeavor to 
make conclusive its will in situations in which are involved the rights, obliga¬ 
tions and legitimate interests of other sovereign states.” British Foreign Secretary, 
Sir John Simon, made a similar statement at the time. (See Roy H. Akagi, Japan's 
Foreign Relations, Tokyo, 1936, p. 539.) 




CHAPTER I 


LAW AND FACTS 

The relations of the members of the Community of Nations 
to each other are defined de jure by the system of international 
law, and de facto by the attitudes, policies and acts of those 
states. While international law does not directly prescribe the 
attitudes which states may have toward each other, or the poli¬ 
cies which they may pursue, it does limit the acts which are per¬ 
missible. Thus indirectly, it discourages attitudes conducive to 
illegal acts and policies unattainable except by illegal proce¬ 
dures. 1 Since the Community of Nations has not succeeded in 
organizing sanctions which are invariably effective in enforcing 
law, but relies mainly on the good faith of states to observe their 
obligations, it sometimes happens that the de facto relations do 
not accord with the de jure relations of particular states. 

Such a situation tends to be rectified in time either by a res¬ 
toration of the de jure situation in fact, or by the de facto situa¬ 
tion acquiring a de jure status through general recognition. The 
latter may be implied in the course of time through the in¬ 
fluence of custom as a source of law and prescription as a source 
of rights. Where, however, a de facto situation contrary to law 
is not acquiesced in, nor expressly recognized by other states, 
but on the contrary is protested, this rectification can take place 
only by an accepted process of international legislation, usually 
requiring unanimous consent of all interested states. 

In the Far East there are special circumstances which increase 
the difficulty of keeping the de facto situation in harmony with 
the de jure system. These stem from the fact that the Far Eastern 
states were admitted relatively recently to the Family of Nations, 
prior to which those states neither acknowledged nor understood 

1#< Law cannot control national policy. But law, if enforced, can control the 
external steps by which a nation seeks to follow a policy and rules may be so 
framed that a policy of aggression cannot be worked out except through open 
violations of law which will meet the protest and condemnation of the world at 
large, backed by whatever means shall have been devised for law enforcement.” 
Elihu Root, ‘‘The Outlook for International Law,” Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1915. 

7 
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the system of international law which European states regarded 
as binding inter se, and the European states, on their part, with 
a great superiority of military power until very recently, did not 
consider this system applicable in the Far East. While theoret¬ 
ically the applicability of international law is now acknowl¬ 
edged by both Eastern and Western states, the practices of the 
earlier period tend to persist and are reflected in certain peculi¬ 
arities in the relations of states in the Far East growing from this 
circumstance which may be noted: 

(1) The practice of impartial international adjudication, 
while not adequately developed among the Western states them¬ 
selves, is more developed among them than it is in the relations 
of the Eastern states among themselves or with the Western 
states. There are no bilateral pacific settlement obligations be¬ 
tween China and Japan. 2 Each of these states has very few such 
treaties with other states. They are, it is true, both parties to 
the Hague Conventions for pacific settlement of international 
disputes which, however, impose no obligation to submit to any 
particular form of adjudication. China was a party to the op¬ 
tional clause of the statute of the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice until 1927, but in the one case in which this clause 
was invoked, China was reluctant to submit to the jurisdiction 
which had been unilaterally invoked by Belgium, and the latter 
withdrew the case after a preliminary treaty had settled the dif¬ 
ference. In practice, arbitration has rarely been resorted to by 
Far Eastern states, although China, as a member of the League 
of Nations, has submitted its political controversies to the pro¬ 
cedure provided by the Covenant 3 and expressed a willingness 
to submit controversies over treaty interpretation to an appro¬ 
priate form of adjudication. Japan, however, has consistently 
refused to submit the validity and interpretation of its treaties 
with China to judicial process. 4 

This absence of a continuous process of impartial adjudica- 

2 See Q. Wright, Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific Area, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1936, reprinted in part in Problems of the Pacific , 1936, pp. 409ff. 

8 After having failed to induce the League of Nations to attempt to modify the 
regime of extraterritoriality by reference to Article 19 of the Covenant, China 
took action in the matter which amounted to unilateral denunciation of treaty 
obligations. See also Chapter 6, note 65. 

4 See Communication from Chinese representative to League of Nations Coun¬ 
cil, Oct. 24, 1931, quoted, Willoughby, Sino-Japanese Controversy , p. 128; and Q. 
Wright, “The Manchurian Crisis,” Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 1932, Vol. 26, p. 64. 
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tion has made it possible for states to misinterpret and misapply 
general principles of international law and valid treaties, thus 
permitting de facto situations to grow up contrary to law. Thus, 
for example, the scope of the treaties providing for extraterri¬ 
toriality in China, the influence of changed conditions upon the 
validity of these treaties, and the power of China to denounce 
them are all problems of international law and treaty interpre¬ 
tation which have not been passed upon by impartial authority. 5 

(2) The conditions of frequent civil war and intervention, 
which have characterized Chinese history since formal relations 
with the West began in 1842, have resulted in a number of 
treaties and international agreements, which, though valid on 
the face, may lack validity under general international law. No¬ 
torious among such agreements are the so-called Twenty-One 
Demands Treaties of May 25, 1915, the validity of which has 
been challenged by China on the grounds that they were not 
approved by the proper constitutional authority of China, that 
they were made under threats of violence, and that China's sub¬ 
sequent entry into the war against Germany altered the funda¬ 
mental conditions upon which they were based. Japan has acted 
on the assumption that these agreements are valid, but the mat¬ 
ter has never been submitted to any form of international ad¬ 
judication. 0 While the Lytton Commission stated the conten¬ 
tions of both parties it did not state a conclusion on the issue of 
validity. 7 The attitude of the Commission was similar in regard 
to the alleged agreement of 1905 concerning parallel railway 
lines in Manchuria. “The determination," wrote the Commis¬ 
sion, “of the question whether this entry into the minutes of 
the Peking Conference constituted, from an international legal 
point of view, a binding agreement, and whether, if so, there is 

5 The latter question was submitted to the court by China and Belgium but 
withdrawn by mutual consent before judgment. Per. Ct. Int. Justice, Ser. A, Nos. 
8, 14, 16, 18. See also M. T. Z. Tyau, The Legal Obligations Arising out of Treaty 
Relations between China and other States, Shanghai, 1917, pp. 201-2. 

6 It was discussed at the Peace Conference of 1919 and the Washington Confer¬ 
ence of 1922. See The Shantung Question, A statement of China’s Claims together 
with important Documents submitted to the Peace Conference in Paris, Chinese 
National Welfare Society in America, August 1, 1919, pp. 75fF.; H. S. Quigley, 
“Legal Phases of the Shantung Question,” Minn. Law Rev., April 1922, pp. 
380ff.; W. W. Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China, Baltimore, 
1927, Vol. 1, pp. 229If. 

7 League of Nations, Appeal by the Chinese Government , Report of the Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry (Political, 1932, VII, 12), pp. 49ff. 
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but one interpretation which may reasonably be placed upon 
it, was properly a matter for judgment by an impartial judicial 
tribunal.” 8 Such a judgment, however, has never been given. In 
so far as action is based upon instruments which an impartial 
application of international law would hold to be invalid but 
which the acting party refuses to submit to adjudication, the 
facts are out of harmony with the law. 

(3) The existence of extraterritoriality in China has resulted 
in the practice of treating China concessions to foreign railway 
corporations, Chinese agreements for loans from foreign bank¬ 
ers, Chinese concessions of residential areas to foreign govern¬ 
ments, consuls or individuals as though they were cessions of 
jurisdiction. 

John V. A. MacMurray thus explains the situation in the 
preface to his edition of Treaties and Agreements with and 
concerning China, 1894-1919 , 9 enlarging and superseding the 
similar collection by W. W. Rockhill, covering the period 
1894-1904. 

The underlying principle of Mr. Rockhill’s collection was his apprecia¬ 
tion of the fact that, with the Japanese war, China entered upon a new 
course of national development, the history of which is to be read not 
only—nor even primarily—in the treaties and other formal international 
engagements, but rather in the arrangements of nominally private char¬ 
acter, with syndicates or firms of foreign nationality, under which the 
Chinese government then began to incur a complex and far-reaching set 
of obligations and commitments, in which the financial or economic ele¬ 
ments are often merged indistinguishably with political considerations. . . . 
The result of this merging of individual with governmental interests has 
been that matters which would elsewhere be of merely commercial char¬ 
acter, susceptible of judicial determination in case of dispute, are in China 
matters of international political concern, for the settlement of which the 
ultimate recourse is to diplomatic action. It is thus in a sense true that the 
international status of the Chinese government is determined and condi¬ 
tioned by its business contracts with individual foreign firms or syndicates, 
scarcely if at all less than by its formal treaties with other governments. 
It is, at any rate, seldom that any international situation relating to China 
can be fully understood without reference to the intricate fabric of quasi¬ 
public as well as of public obligations which qualify the freedom of action 
of the Chinese government. 

Extraterritoriality has been of great importance in leading to 

8 Ibid., p. 44. 

9 N. Y., Oxford University Press, 1921, pp. xiii, xv. 
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this situation. 10 Apart from China, it has been recognized that 
an agreement between a state, on the one hand, and a foreign 
individual or corporation, on the other, is not a treaty or even 
a document of international law. Such an instrument does not 
create international obligations; nor is it to be interpreted by an 
international procedure; nor does international law furnish the 
standard of interpretation. 11 The appropriate municipal forum 
to interpret and apply such an instrument, and the appropriate 
municipal law to utilize for that purpose, are questions of con¬ 
flict of laws or private international law. Where, as is usually 
the case, the agreement is to be executed in the territory of a 
state party to it, that state's own law would generally apply and 
its own courts would have jurisdiction. 12 Thus such agreements 
can only become a subject of international litigation after the 
individual interested has exhausted local remedies and then 
only if his government is convinced that the conduct of the con¬ 
tracting state to his injury has been contrary to that state's 
duties under public international law or treaty. The interna¬ 
tional obligation of that state follows, not from the terms of the 
agreement, but from the rule of general international law re¬ 
quiring a state to accord a certain minimum recognition and 
protection to the vested rights of the nationals of other states. 

10 The following paragraphs are from the author’s “Some Legal Consequences 
if Extraterritoriality is Abolished in China,” Am. Joarn. Int. Law, April 1930, 
Vol. 24, pp. 221 ff. See also H. S. Quigley, “Extraterritoriality in China,” Am. 
Journ. Int. Law, January 1926, Vol. 20, pp. 46ff., 68. 

11 In the Mavrommatis Palestine Concession Case the Permanent Court of In¬ 
ternational Justice recognized that concessions given by the Palestine adminis¬ 
tration and by its predecessor, Turkey, to a Greek national were not themselves 
“international obligations accepted by the mandatory,” though Protocol XII of 
the Lausanne Treaty, which required respect for the latter type of concessions, 
was. Pub. Per. Ct. Int. Just., Scr. A, III, 19, 27ff., XI, 15-16. The importance of 
the distinction between “agreements coming within the sphere of international 
law” and other agreements was recognized by the Supreme Court of Cologne in 
Aix-la-Chapelle-Maastricht Railroad Co. vs. Thewis, Am. Journ. Int. Law, Vol. 
8, p. 907; Dickinson, The Law of Nations, Cases and Other Readings, N. Y., 1929, 
p. 397. 

12 This was contended by Great Britain in regard to the Mavrommatis Palestine 
Concession, and the court acquiesced, though the point was not necessary 
for decision, Pub. P.C.I.J., Ser. A, XI, 13, 23. W. E. Hall has even contended that 
the local law furnishes the standard for interpreting treaties to be executed 
within a state (8th ed., p. 392), but the Permanent Court of International Justice 
has held that international law rather than the local law of either party must 
rule in the case of a treaty unless there is express evidence of a different intention 
shared by both parties. (“Exchange of Greek and Turkish Populations,” Pub. 
P.C.I.J., Ser. B, X, 20-1.) 
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Only in so far as the municipal law, applicable at the time the 
instrument was made, vested in the alien rights defined by the 
instrument, is there a basis lot subsequent diplomatic com¬ 
plaint. 18 

Under extraterritoriality the rule requiring the exhaustion 
of local remedies has become inapplicable in most cases because 
Chinese courts have generally been deprived of jurisdiction in 
cases affecting the rights of foreigners under such instruments. 
The normal presumption of a loan contract, a railroad conces¬ 
sion or a lease of land to an individual or corporation is that it 
confers only rights of economic utilization and exploitation, 
the territorial sovereign retaining full jurisdiction and, with 
certain exceptions, Chinese contracts, concessions and leases are 
susceptible of this interpretation. In fact, Article I of the Sino- 
American treaty of 1858 expressly stated the Chinese Emperor’s 
opinion “that in making concessions to the citizens or subjects 
of foreign powers of the privilege of residing on certain tracts 
of land, or resorting to certain waters of that empire for pur¬ 
poses of trade, he has by no means relinquished his right of 
eminent domain or dominion over said land and waters,” and 
then provided that “if any right or interest in any tract of land 
in China has been or shall hereafter be granted by the govern¬ 
ment of China to the United States or their citizens for purposes 
of trade or commerce, that grant shall in no event be construed 
to divest the Chinese authorities of their right of jurisdiction 
over persons and property within said tracts of land, except so 
far as that right may have been expressly relinquished by 
treaty.” 14 

In practice, however, under extraterritoriality China has 
found it impossible to exercise jurisdiction in respect to such 
arrangements, and foreign powers have sometimes taken advan¬ 
tage of this fact to imply jurisdictional powers from the terms 

18 Borchard, Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad, pp. 284ff.; Eagleton, 
The Responsibility of States in International Law, pp. 160ff.; Sir John Fischer 
Williams, ‘‘International Law and International Financial Obligations Arising 
from Contract/’ Bibliotheca Visseriana, II (1923), 3, 28, 59; “Draft Code on Re¬ 
sponsibility of States,” Prepared by Research in International Law, Am. Journ. 
Int. Law, Spec. Supp ., April 1929, Vol. 23, pp. 167ff.; G. Kaeckenbeeck, “The 
Protection of Vested Rights in International Law,” Br. Y. B. Int. Law, 1936, pp. 
2ff.; Q. Wright, “The End of a Period of Transition,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, Oct. 
1937, rsd. 31, pp. 609ff. 

14 Malloy, Treaties etc. of the United States , Vol. 1, p. 23. 
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of such instruments . 15 Confronted by the alternative of resort 
to extraterritorial courts or to diplomatic discussion, China has 
naturally chosen the latter when disagreements arose, with the 
result that often an arrangement originally concluded with a 
foreign corporation has subsequently been defined by and 
merged in a diplomatic agreement or even a formal treaty with 
the corporation’s state . 18 

If extraterritoriality were abolished, private law contracts, 
concessions and leases would cease to have an international law 
character and, where executable in China, would be interpreted 
by Chinese law in Chinese courts, and the normal Chinese 
jurisdiction would be exercisable in the areas covered by them 
unless it had been expressly given up . 17 While the principle is 
easy to state in the abstract, in view of the history of Chinese 
transactions under extraterritoriality, exceptional difficulties 
are presented by an effort at the present moment to disentangle 
Chinese international and municipal contractural obligations. It 
may be that some agreements made by China with foreign cor¬ 
porations are to be considered genuine international agree¬ 
ments because the foreign corporation was originally acting as 
an agent of a foreign government or because its agreement had 
subsequently been merged in a true international agreement. 
A state doubtless can act through such agents as it sees fit, and if 
the other contracting party knows the real party in interest, the 
form of the document may not be conclusive . 18 Furthermore, a 
municipal obligation by express recognition in a treaty may 
become an international obligation . 19 

On the other hand, it may be that some agreements made by 

15 Russia, for instance, inferred the right to police and exercise general juris¬ 
diction in the zone of the Chinese Eastern Railway from a clause in the contract 
between China and the Russo-Asiatic Bank providing that “the Company [Chi¬ 
nese Eastern Railway Company] will have the absolute and exclusive right of 
administration of its lands.” (MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 76; Blakeslee, The 
Pacific Area, World Peace Foundation, 1929, p. 108.) The United States, Great 
Britain and China all objected to this interpretation. (See Harold Parlett, A 
Brief Account of Diplomatic Events in Manchuria, Royal Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Affairs, London, 1929, p. 28.) 

16 This has been true of the Chinese Eastern Railway, which was regulated by 
the Sino-Russian Treaty of 1924, prior to its transfer to Japan, though the in¬ 
itial agreements in regard to it were between China and the Russo-Asiatic Bank. 

17 Supra, note 14. 

18 Supra, note 15. 

19 Supra, note 16, and Lindley, The Acquisition and Government of Backward 
Territory in International Law, London, 1926, p. 286. 
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foreign governments with China should properly be regarded 
as municipal law instruments on the theory that in making 
them the foreign government was not acting as a state but as a 
private entrepreneur entering into business in a foreign country 
and submitting itself to that state's jurisdiction. Whether a 
state can do that is not entirely clear, though there is a tendency 
to recognize that sovereign immunities do not exist with respect 
to real estate, personal property, and vessels used wholly for 
trade which the sovereign owns in foreign territory . 20 Eminent 
jurists have pointed out that financial agreements between two 
states often resemble very closely those between a state and a 
foreign corporation in form and effect . 21 The Supreme Court 
of the United States has discovered not only “treaties, alliances 
and confederations" which the states of the union cannot make 
at all, and “compacts and agreements" which they cannot make 
without the consent of Congress, but also agreements for the 
purchase of land, for the transit of exhibitions, for the removal 
of sources of disease, and purely business contracts “not tending 
to increase of political power in the states" which they can make 
without Congressional consent 22 Such agreements would seem 
to be in the realm of municipal rather than of international 
law. 

But while it may be difficult to isolate the Chinese contract 
obligations to foreign nationals and corporations and perhaps 
to foreign governments, which are properly to be considered of 
a municipal law character, it seems clear that some Chinese 
agreements are of that type and that foreign jurisdiction based 
upon them would be profoundly affected by the abolition of 
extraterritoriality. If such instruments would become in law 

20 C. C. Hyde, International Law, Vol. 1, pp. 444-8. Marshall, C. J., in Schooner 
Exchange vs. MacFaddon, 7 Cranch, 116, 145, said: "A Prince by acquiring pri¬ 
vate property in a foreign country, may possibly be considered as subjecting that 
property to the territorial jurisdiction; he may be considered as so far laying 
down the Prince and assuming the character of a private individual.” See also 
draft convention on competence of courts in regard to Foreign States. Arts. 8d, 
9-13 (Research in International Law), Am. Journal Int. Law, Special Supplement, 
July 1932, pp. 560-9, 572-646. 

21 Sir John Fischer Williams, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 58-9. He recognizes “A wide— 
if mainly technical—distinction” in that a contract between state and state is “an 
engagement within the sphere of international law” (p. 3), but he can see no good 
reason for “applying different measures in the enforcement of the borrower’s 
obligations” (p. 59). 

22 Virginia vs. Tennessee, 148 U. S. 503; South Dakota vs. North Carolina, 192 
U. S. 286 (1904); Q. Wright, Control of American Foreign Relations, pp. 231-3. 
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subject to interpretation and application by Chinese courts, 
apparent grants of jurisdiction in derogation of Chinese sov¬ 
ereignty would be restrictively construed, and diplomatic inter¬ 
position would become improper until local remedies had been 
exhausted. 

In so far as the actual situation arises from the attribution of 
political significance to instruments which, under international 
law, should have a merely economic significance, the de facto 
situation does not accord with the de jure situation. 

The uncertainty as to the agreements respecting China upon 
which various states might rely was to some extent eliminated 
by one of the resolutions of the Washington Conference which 
required the powers, other than China, to file with the Secre¬ 
tariat of the Conference for transmission to the participating 
powers “a list of all treaties, conventions, exchanges of notes or 
other international agreements which they may have with China 
or with any other Power or Powers in relation to China, which 
they deem to be still in force and upon which they may desire 
to rely,” and also “a list, as nearly complete as may be possible, 
of all those contracts between their nationals, of the one part, 
and the Chinese Government or any of its administrative sub¬ 
divisions or local authorities, of the other part, which involve 
any concession, franchise, option, or preference with respect to 
railway construction, mining, forestry, navigation, river con¬ 
servancy, harbor works, reclamation, electrical communications, 
or other public works or public services, or for the sale of arms 
or ammunition, or which involve a lien upon any of the public 
revenues or properties of the Chinese Government or of any of 
its administrative subdivisions.” Texts of such treaties and con¬ 
tracts, or citations to available sources, were to be provided and 
future treaties and contracts of the type were to be notified to 
the parties within sixty days of conclusion. The Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment also agreed to notify all such treaties and contracts, 
past or future, concluded by it or by any local authority with 
any foreign power or its nationals whether a party to the resolu¬ 
tion or not . 23 

23 Willoughby stated in 1927 that, so far as he could learn, lists in conformity 
with this resolution had been deposited only by the United States, Great Britain, 
Netherlands, Italy, France, Portugal and the text of a treaty by China. Op. cit., 
Vol. 1, pp. 20-3. The existence of this commitment probably contributed to 
Japan’s willingness in 1923 to terminate the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917. 
The Nine-Power Treaty of the Washington Conference declared it the firm in- 
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(4) The most serious source of disharmony between the de 
facto and de jure situation in the Far East lies, however, in the 
acts of certain states which, though found by appropriate inter¬ 
national procedures to be contrary to international law, and 
though protested by other states, have nevertheless resulted in 
de facto conditions contrary to the rights of other states. The 
most important instances of this kind have arisen from the 
Japanese hostilities in Manchuria in 1931 and in China gen¬ 
erally in 1937, resulting in the creation of the Japanese puppet 
state of “Manchukuo” and the Japanese occupation of large 
areas of China south of the Wall, within which puppet govern¬ 
ments have been set up. 

Hostilities have occurred before, both in the Far East and 
elsewhere, but ordinarily the disharmony between the de facto 
and de jure situation which results from such hostilities has 
been soon removed by the general recognition of the de facto 
situation, thus giving it a de jure status. The wide acceptance of 
anti-war treaties and of the non-recognition doctrine as a deduc¬ 
tion from and sanction to such treaties, has hampered the appli¬ 
cation of this method for restoring harmony between facts and 
rights in a way satisfactory to the aggressor, while the solidarity 
of the powers, whose rights have been ignored, and their will¬ 
ingness to apply effective sanctions have not been sufficient to 
restore the legal situation and thus to re-establish harmony be- 

tention of the powers “to refrain from taking advantage of the present conditions 
in order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of the 
subj’ects or citizens of friendly states. . . .” Secretary Lansing's memoirs pub¬ 
lished in 1935 disclosed that this wording came from a condition which he had 
insisted should be attached to the Lansing-Ishii agreement, but which was not to 
be published. The fact that the resolution concerning publicity of agreements, 
accepted by Japan in 1922, would have required the United States to publish 
this condition, may have accounted for Japan’s willingness in 1923 to agree that 
the Lansing-Ishii notes were to be regarded “as cancelled and of no further force 
or effect.” (See W. W. Willoughby, American Journal of International Law, July 
1938, Vol. 32, pp. 639-40.) Japan’s reluctance to have this condition published 
may be explained by the interpretation which she seems to have wished other 
powers to attach to the Lansing-Ishii agreement. This agreement, though recog¬ 
nizing China’s “sovereignty” and “territorial integrity” referred to Japan’s “terri¬ 
torial propinquity” and “special interests” in China. It was first notified to China 
by the Japanese legation in Peking before the time agreed upon for its publica¬ 
tion, and before the United States had notified its Minister in Peking, in a Chi¬ 
nese text using characters for the words “special interests” which carried a politi¬ 
cal connotation. (Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China, Vol. 1, pp. 
360-75. See also Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire, 
New York, 1935, p. 202.) 
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tween facts and rights in a way satisfactory to the victims of 
aggression. 

In other cases where foreign privileges in China have grown 
up without basis either in recognized principles of international 
law or in valid international agreements to which China is a 
party, there has been a partial restoration of the de jure situa¬ 
tion, particularly where the privilege has grown by gradual en¬ 
croachment rather than by sudden military action. If acquiesced 
in by China for a considerable period of time, such practices 
might eventuate in legal claims, but China in fact has not ac¬ 
quiesced. 24 In China there appear to be no foreign privileges 
based on long custom, as there doubtless were in Turkey. 25 All 
privileges not flowing from general international law rest on the 
consent of China, expressed by an appropriate organ, central or 
local, and the instruments recording this consent are therefore 
to be deemed the foundations of new rights, not the recognition 
of old ones. 26 These practices, which have included such things 
as the refusal of foreigners to pay certain taxes, the maintenance 
by foreign governments of post offices, radio stations, police 
boxes and military forces in certain places, and the assumption 
by certain foreign governments of spheres of interest or regional 
understandings in parts of China, have been in some measure 
eliminated under the stimulus of several resolutions passed at 
the Washington Conference. 27 

24 As an illustration of its alertness may be noted its prompt declaration, after 
learning of the Lansing-Ishii agreement of November 1917, that it “would not 
allow itself to be bound by any agreement entered into by other nations.” (Wil¬ 
loughby, Foreign Rights and Interests in China, Vol. 1, p. 363.) 

25 Though grants of extraterritoriality were made to Arab traders as caily as 
the 9th century. Quigley, Am. Journ. Int. Law, Jan. 1926, Vol. 20, p. 48. 

26 Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 557. 

27 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 356; Vol. 2, pp. 598, 872, 888, 975. The de facto status of for¬ 
eign concessions and settlements in China is still determined by local practice and 
political actions rather than by legal documents. J. Escarra, “Le Regime des Con¬ 
cessions £trang£res cn Chine,” Acadtfmie de droit international, Recueil des 
Cours, 1929, II, Vol. 27, p. 12. 



CHAPTER II 


SOURCES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The modern system of international law grew up in Europe 
in the late Middle Ages and Renaissance period under the dual 
influence of theory and practice. 1 The practice was that of mer¬ 
chants seeking profit in maritime trade and of kings seeking 
power at the expense of the feudal nobility below, of the pope 
and emperor above, and of their brother monarchs on the side. 
The merchants established consulates, or induced the city or 
state to which they belonged to do so at ports in which they 
traded, especially those in the Levant, to adjudicate their dis¬ 
putes. From this practice there developed codes of maritime and 
commercial law applicable in peace and war, based in part on 
ancient conceptions and customs, tending to the assumption of 
freedom of the seas for mercantile enterprise. 

The kings established the idea of territorial sovereignty as a 
bar to feudal claims by nobility, emperor or papacy in the land 
they wished to control. The claims of territorial sovereignty 
also served as the basis for relations with other kings, though 
these relations necessarily involved exchanges of diplomatic offi¬ 
cers and recognitions of diplomatic immunities qualifying ter¬ 
ritorial sovereignty. Conflicting claims in regard to boundaries 
and territories led to wars, royal marriages, diplomatic negotia¬ 
tions, treaty making, mediation and arbitration as means both 
of expanding territory and of settling conflicts. 

From these practices grew foreign offices and archives, the 
latter containing the texts of maritime codes, admiralty and 
prize adjudications, decrees imposing maritime restraint in time 
of war, military and naval orders and regulations, diplomatic 
correspondence, arbitral awards and treaties. After this material 

1 See Van Vollenhoven, The Law of Peace; Walker, History of International 
Law; Butler and Maccoby, The Development of International Law; J. Goebel, 
Equality of States, N. Y., 1923; E. R. Adair, The Extraterritoriality of Ambassa¬ 
dors in the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries, N. Y., 1929; T. E. Holland, Lectures on 
International Law, London, 1933, pp. 9-33; Oppenheim, International Law, 5th 
ed. (Lauterpacht), Chap. 2; George A. Finch, The Sources of Modern Interna¬ 
tional Law, Washington, Carnegie Endowment, 1937, Chap. 1. 
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began to be published in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies the influence of precedent set in and writers began to 
systematize this body of material under general principles. 

In doing this they were influenced by their learning in the 
Roman law, especially that part dealing with the acquisition of 
property and the interpretation of contracts, and by the theory 
of natural law which attributed equality and certain inalienable 
rights to men in “a state of nature.” 2 Sovereigns subject to no 
superior earthly power appeared to be in this situation in rela¬ 
tion to each other and thus tended to be regarded as equals in 
legal power and dignity, and equally entitled to respect for 
their “natural” rights, to jurisdiction over their lands, subjects, 
and governmental agencies, and to respect for their rights ac¬ 
quired by treaty or other legal means. This theory ran counter 
to the hierarchical order unified by the universal authority of 
pope or emperor, which, during the Middle Ages, was generally 
accepted in theory if not in practice. It, however, fitted well to 
the territorial ordering of state relations established by the 
Treaties of Westphalia in 1648 which ended the Thirty Years’ 
War, recognized the territorial jurisdiction of the states of the 
empire, the independence of the Netherlands and Switzerland, 
and the subordination of religious unity to territorial sov¬ 
ereignty. 

Francis of Victoria, Albericus Gentili, Hugo Grotius, Samuel 
Pufendorf, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, utilizing 
the medieval writings on just war, the Roman law and the law 
of nature, wove theory and practice into a consistent body of 
doctrine based on the mutual obligation of sovereigns to treat 
each other as equals, to respect each other’s territory, nationals, 
ships, ambassadors and governments, to observe restraint in in¬ 
itiating and conducting war, to follow established forms in 
diplomacy and treaty making, and to carry out validly-made 
treaties in good faith. 3 

This highly artificial system grew up in a particular historical 
situation and was frequently called the law of the Christian 
states of Europe. Its relation to the law of nature and its more 
common denomination as the law of nations gave it, however, 
from the first a universal aspect; in fact the first text writer, 

2 E. D. Dickinson, Equality of States in International Law. 

8 See Inter-American Treaty on Rights and Duties of States, December 26, 1933, 
U. S . Treaty Series, No. 881. 
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Victoria, was led to his discussion by considering the relation 
of the Indians of Mexico to the Spanish invaders. He insisted 
that the former, though neither Christian nor European, were 
entitled to the benefits of the law of nations. 4 

While precise dating is difficult, in a rough way it can be said 
that the modern system of international law spread from Europe 
to the Christian but non-European nations of the American 
hemisphere from 1780 to 1840, and that in the next half-century 
it spread in a measure to the non-Christian and non-European 
nations of the Orient. Even more recently a few African na¬ 
tions, Ethiopia, Liberia and Egypt, have been admitted to the 
Family of Nations, thus making the original family of European 
Christian nations a practically world-wide Family of Nations 
whose members have the widest variety of cultural backgrounds. 

In view of the late date at which the Oriental nations were 
admitted into the Family of Nations and the lack of firm rooting 
in their own traditions of the salient principles of this system, 
it is not surprising that they have found some difficulty in ac¬ 
commodating their behavior to the processes of international 
law. 5 It is true that in theory the rules and procedures of this 
law are based on common consent of all nations, the Oriental 
no less than the Occidental, but in fact the system is the out¬ 
growth of European culture, and in many respects is alien to 
the natural tendencies of Oriental thought, particularly in the 
emphasis it places upon the arbitration or findings of disinter¬ 
ested third parties controlled by general principles, as the evi¬ 
dence of justice. The Orientals tend rather to envisage justice as 
a compromise negotiated by the interested parties. 6 

4 Much of the remainder of this section is taken from the author’s Diplomatic 
Machinery in the Pacific Area, Inst, of Pacific Relations, 1936, pp. 9ff. As recently 
as 1859 British law officers advised that international law “now subsists by the 
common consent of Christian Nations.” Quoted by H. A. Smith ( Great Britain 
and the Law of Nations, London, 1932, Vol. 1, p. 12) who, however, concludes 
“If a state possesses a degree of civilization and stability sufficient to enable it to 
maintain normal relations with other states, then those relations will be regu¬ 
lated by the general body of international law. Whether the culture of such coun¬ 
tries be Christian or non-Christian, European or Oriental, would appear irrele¬ 
vant.” (Ibid., p. 18.) See also Oppenheim, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 43ff.; Holland, op. 
cit., pp. 37-40; and Chapter IV infra. 

5 See “Statement of a Japanese,” Problems of the Pacific, 1927, p. 167, and 1929, 
p. 235. The repudiation of basic principles of international law by certain Euro¬ 
pean states is due to recent revolution rather than to original non-assimilation 
and thus may in the long run present a less serious problem. 

6 Lin Yutang, My Country and My People, N. Y., 1935, pp. 81, 196, 203. Al¬ 
though China had arbitration agreements in the period of feudalism (600 B.C.). 
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The difficulties of adjustment become apparent if one con¬ 
siders the history of the admission of the Far Eastern nations to 
this system. Three periods can be distinguished. The first, be¬ 
fore 1842, was one in which the two systems were officially iso¬ 
lated. While European trade and missionary activity were pene¬ 
trating to the Far East, while an occasional diplomatic mission 
was sent by Western countries to China or Japan, and while 
Russia even made treaties (1689, 1727, 1768, 1792) with China 
during this period, there was no regular official intercourse. 
The Japanese in fact, after deep draughts of Western trade and 
religion in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
responded by prohibiting such intercourse (except for a single 
Dutch ship each year) entirely and living as a hermit nation for 
two centuries. 

The next period may be said to have opened with 1842, the 
date of the first British treaty with China, although even earlier 
(in 1826 and 1833) Great Britain and the United States had 
made treaties with Siam. The Treaty of Nanking, however, 
marks the beginning of regular official relations of the leading 
Occidental trading powers with China, and in a little over ten 
years this was followed by the inauguration of similar relations 
by these powers with Japan. This period which ended with the 
Sino-Japanese War of 1895 might be called the diplomatic pe¬ 
riod in which, although regular diplomatic relations were estab¬ 
lished between Occidental and Far Eastern nations, these rela¬ 
tions were based not on general principles of international law, 
but on treaties which gave the Western nations privileges in 
the Far East which they did not accord to each other. The period 
was characterized by the tendency of the Western nations to act 
in concert in Far Eastern affairs. The Eastern nations had in the 
main tried to remain in isolation. Japan, it is true, embarked 
upon a different course after 1867, but according to MacMurray: 

The whole purpose of Chinese statesmanship, in relation to the outer 
world, had been to maintain the traditional isolation of the country; and 
against that aloofness the foreign nations have struggled to establish the 
right of free intercourse. The results of that struggle, as embodied in the 
earlier treaties, may be roughly summarized under three headings, namely: 
extraterritoriality, or the rights of foreigners to be exempt from the 
processes of Chinese law and amenable only to the jurisdiction of their 
national tribunals; the right of residence in designated places, and of access 
to the interior of the country; and the right to trade freely, unhampered 
by monopolies, subject to a fixed tariff of import and export duties, and 
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with the privilege of commuting by a single fixed charge all local taxes and 
levies upon commerce. 7 

The final period has witnessed the practically complete ad¬ 
mission of the Far Eastern nations to the European system on 
equal terms. During this period, it is true, Korea, which had 
been generally recognized as independent, was annexed by 
Japan. 8 Japan and Siam have been relieved of the burden of 
extraterritoriality and China has made important steps in that 
direction, although as the result of a tumultuous historical 
process not yet completed. 

The conditions [writes MacMurray]—particularly the financial require- 
ments—incidental to the war with Japan [of 1895] compelled a readjust¬ 
ment of China’s attitude toward foreign nations and toward their resources 
and their influences. The Chinese nation found itself perforce face to face 
with the world, and under the necessity of accommodating itself to a 
relationship with it. Thenceforward, the problem of China was to avail 
itself of the material resources and experience of the West, while retaining 
what was vital in its own institutions and preserving as best it could not 
merely the integrity of its territories, but its political and national entity. 
How clearly this problem of assimilating the new conditions to the old 

7 P. xiii. 

8 Korea is said to have entered into relations with China as early as 1122 B.C. 
and Japan is said to have invaded it as early as 200 A.D. Buddhism entered 
Korea in the 4th century A.D. from whence it passed to Japan in the 6th century. 
Both China and Japan at times claimed tribute of Korea, and in 1594 Hideyoshi, 
failing to obtain free passage through Korea to attack China, unsuccessfully at¬ 
tacked Korea. The Manchus conquered Korea in 1637 and after their conquest of 
China in 1644 Korea remained a vassal. Catholic missionaries entered Korea in 
1794. A French naval expedition was unsuccessful in an attempt to annex the 
country in 1866. American naval visits were made soon after, that of 1871 result¬ 
ing in hostilities. Japan manifested hostile intentions toward Korea in 1873 and 
made a treaty in 1876. To offset Japanese influence, China encouraged American 
negotiation of a treaty with Korea in 1882. England, Germany, Italy, Russia and 
France made treaties with Korea in the next four years on the assumption that 
Korea was no longer under Chinese suzerainty. Japanese victory over China in 
1895 established Korean independence for the moment, and Korea was permitted 
to adhere to the conventions of the Hague Peace Conference of 1899. Russian 
penetration into Korea began but as a result of its victory over Russia in 1905, 
Japan established a protectorate over Korea. During this war the United States 
had by agreement acquiesced in the Japanese intention to establish a protectorate 
over Korea in return for Japan’s assurance that it entertained no aggressive de¬ 
signs on the Philippines. Japan successfully objected to the reception of the 
Korean mission sent to attend the Hague Conference of 1907, and in 1910 an¬ 
nexed the country by a treaty signed on August 22, 1910, by which the emperor 
of Korea was permitted to enjoy a personal status and to occupy his palace in 
Seoul. The powers seem to have acquiesced in the extinction of Korea as a mem¬ 
ber of the Family of Nations and to recognize that its territory is now a posses¬ 
sion of Japan. (See H. B. Morse and H. F. MacNair, Far Eastern International 
Relations, Boston, 1931, pp. 32-6, 382-400, 500-9, 517-29.) 
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and of adapting the old ideas to the new has been realized by those re¬ 
sponsible for the destinies of the country—how widely, how courageously, 
and how disinterestedly they have acted in seeking solutions of the problem 
—how well and how loyally they have been served by the various foreign 
interests to which they have from time to time turned for assistance and 
co-operation—those are speculations in regard to which some indications 
may be found in the data here gathered together, but for which no cate¬ 
gorical answers are possible. There have been times of progress and of 
reaction; there has been confusion of purposes; there has been blind Uto¬ 
pianism, and bitter disillusionment; but the process of association of for¬ 
eign with Chinese interests has gone on almost without interruption or 
pause, China repeatedly seeking foreign assistance in the solution of its 
problems of industrial, economic, and administrative development, and 
giving in return rights which carried with them, in many instances at least, 
an implication of political interest. 9 

China, as well as Japan and Siam, participated in the Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907. They have all become parties to 
many of the public international unions, they were all bel¬ 
ligerents in the World War and original members of the League 
of Nations. Japan, after its victories over China in 1895 and 
over Russia ten years later, was recognized as one of the great 
powers of the world. 

This period was characterized by the evolution of a balance 
of power in the Far East itself, particularly in the relations of 
Japan, Russia and China; the entry of the various Occidental 
nations in the different sides of this balance; and consequently 
a reduction of the tendency of the Occidental nations to unite 
in any crisis concerning a particular Oriental nation. In one 
matter, however, that of immigration, discrimination by the 
Occident against the Orient still existed, especially in the 
United States and the British Dominions. The representatives 
of these countries were influential in preventing a declaration 
respecting racial equality, proposed by Japan, from being in¬ 
serted in the League of Nations Covenant in 1919. By 1930, 
however, it appeared that formal if not practical discriminations 
on this subject might be eliminated, that the extraterritoriality 
which remained in China was presently to go, and that the 
Oriental nations would be wholly equal participants in a world 
system of international law and organization. 

The upsetting of the Far Eastern balance of power—already 
disturbed by the World War and the revolutions in China and 
Russia—through the military aggressions of Japan, the rise of 

9 Ibid., pp. xiii, xiv. 
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European dictatorships, the weakening of the League of Na¬ 
tions and the formation of the “anti-Communist” pact between 
Germany, Italy and Japan renders these developments more 
doubtful today. The legal situation remains where it was, but 
numerous de facto changes have occurred, and the general con¬ 
fidence in the possibilities of a world ordered through effective 
enforcement of international law has been shaken. We may, 
however, indulge in the optimism which Elihu Root supported 
with hope in 1915, 10 with argument in 1917, 11 and with convic¬ 
tion in 1921. 

On the last date, with the war over, but the United States not 
a member of the League of Nations, he wrote: 12 

The process which owes its impulse toward systematic development to 
Grotius and the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War cannot be abandoned. 
Never before was the need so great. The multitudes of citizens who now 
control the national governments of modern democracies and direct inter¬ 
national policies cannot safely follow the passion of the moment or the 
idiosyncrasy of the individual public officer in their international affairs, 
without accepted principles and rules of action, without declared standards 
of conduct, without definition of rights, without prescription of duties too 
clear to be ignored. Otherwise the world reverts to chaos and savagery. . . . 
The only mode of meeting this great and vital need dictated by reason and 
approved by experience, is the establishment of institutions through which, 
when strife is not flagrant, the deliberate and unbiased opinion of man¬ 
kind may declare and agree upon the rules of conduct which we call law, 
by which in times of excitement judgment may be guided, and by which 
the people may be informed of the limits of their rights and the demands 
of their duties; and by the establishment of institutions through which 
disputed facts may be determined and false appearance and misinformation 
may be stripped away and the truth be made known to the good and peace¬ 
ful peoples of the world by the judgment of impartial and respected 
tribunals. In such institutions rests the possibility of growth and develop¬ 
ment for civilization. Through them may be established by usage the habit 
of respecting law. 

It is today assumed by the great majority of governments, 13 

10 Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1915, '‘The Outlook for International Law,” p. 10. 

11 Ibid., 1917, ‘‘The Effect of Democracy on International Law,” pp. 5, 8. 

12 Ibid., 1921, ‘‘Opening Address,” pp. 5, 6, 13. 

18 Secretary of State Hull's statement of July 16, 1937, asserting among other 
things, ‘‘We believe in respect by all nations for the rights of others and per¬ 
formance by all nations of established obligations. We stand for revitalizing and 
strengthening international law” was accepted by sixty governments. See Funda¬ 
mental Principles of International Policy , U. S. Dept, of State Publication No. 
1079. 
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courts 14 and jurists 15 of Western states that there is a Family of 
Nations and that its members are bound by international law 
as established by custom, as accepted by convention, as deduced 
from general principles and as expounded by courts and jurists. 
These four sources of international law have been expressly ac¬ 
cepted by the great majority of states in accepting the statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, Article 38 of 
which provides: 

The Court shall apply: (1) international conventions, whether general or 
particular, establishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting states; 
(2) international custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted as 
law; (3) the general principles of law recognized by civilized nations; (4) 
subject to the provisions of Article 59, 10 judicial decisions and the teach¬ 
ings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, as sub¬ 
sidiary means to a determination of rules of law. 

The same sources provide material for determining who are 
the members of the Family of Nations subject to international 
law, but there is difference of opinion whether such status fol¬ 
lows only from the expressed consent of existing members sug¬ 
gested by the first source, or may follow from the tacit or pre¬ 
sumed consent suggested by the remaining sources. The latter 

14 “International law is part of our law and must be ascertained and adminis¬ 
tered by the courts of justice of appropriate jurisdiction as olten as questions of 
light depending upon it are duly piesented for their determination.” Justice 
Giey, in the Paquete Habana, 175 U. S. 677. 

15 “Violations of this law are certainly frequent, especially during war. But the 
offenders always try to prove that their acts do not constitute a violation, and 
that they have a right to act as they do according to the Law of Nations, or at 
least that no rule of the Law of Nations is against their acts. Has a State ever 
confessed that it was going to break the Law of Nations or that it ever did so? 
The fact is that States, in breaking the Law of Nations, never deny its existence, 
but recognize its existence through the endeavor to interpret the Law of Nations 
in a way favorable to their act.” (Oppenheim, International Law, 3rd ed., Vol. 1, 
Sec. 10, p. 13.) “It is cleaily emphasized (in certain opinions of British Law 
Officers) that international law as a whole is binding upon all civilized states 
irrespective of their individual consent, and that no state can by its own act re¬ 
lease itself from the obligation either of the general law or of any well-established 
rule. At the same time it is equally clear that the existence of any particular rule 
of law which may be in dispute is a question of fact to be proved by the evidence 
of practice. In other words, consent is the legislative process of international law, 
though it is not the source of legal obligation. A rule once established by con¬ 
sent (which need not be universal) is binding because it has become a part of the 
general law, and it can then no longer be repudiated by the action of individual 
states.” (H. A. Smith, Great Britain and the Law of Nations, Vol. 1, pp. 12-13.) 

16 This article provides: “The decision of the court has no binding force except 
between the parties and in respect of that particular case.” 
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theory holds that a political community by the fact of governing 
itself and submitting to the superior authority of no other gov¬ 
ernment is a sovereign state and member of the Family of Na¬ 
tions. Francis of Victoria assumed on this theory that the Aztec 
empire of Montezuma was a member of the Community of Na¬ 
tions even before it was visited by Cortez and that consequently 
it was entitled to the general rights and privileges of interna¬ 
tional law as against the latter’s encroachments. 17 According to 
this theory, China and Japan would have been members of the 
Family of Nations before they entered into regular relations 
with Western powers. This theory encounters the difficulty in 
principle that communities should not be bound by a law 
which they never heard of, 18 and the difficulty in practice that 
the Western states did not at first apply the rules of interna¬ 
tional law, which they acknowledged among themselves, to the 
communities of different civilization which they encountered 
in America, Asia and Africa. Sometimes they claimed title to 
those areas on the principle of discovery and occupation, as 
though the area were uninhabited “territorium nullius,” 19 and 
sometimes they established by treaty special relations with the 
natives, different from those recognized among European 
states. 20 

Because of these difficulties most governments, courts and 
jurists assumed that a state, whether it had long existed in fact, 
like Turkey, or had recently become a de facto state through 
successful revolution, like the United States, could not become 

17 De Indis et de jure Belli, Relectiones, Washington, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1917. These and other writings of Victoria are printed also 
in J. B. Scott, The Spanish Origins of International Law, Vol. 1, Oxford, 1934. 

18 “It has been argued that it would be extremely hard on persons residing in 
the Kingdom of Morocco, if they should be held bound by all the rules of the 
Law of Nations, as it is practised amongst European states.* ## It is a law made 
up of a good deal of complex reasoning, though derived from very simple 
rules, and altogether composing a pretty artificial system, which is not familiar 
either to their knowledge or their observance.” The Hurtige Hane, 3 C. Rob. 
324; 165 E.R. 480. See also the Helena, 4 C. Rob. 5; 165 E.R. 572 (1801), and 
H. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 15. 

19 Johnson vs. Mackintosh, 8 Wheat. 543 (1823); Seeley, Expansion of England, 
p. 44; Lindley, Acquisition and Government of Backward Territory in Interna¬ 
tional Law, p. 328; Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, 1930, 
p. 7. 

20 H. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 14ff.; Lindley, op. cit., pp. 24ff. 
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a member of the Family of Nations and a state de jure except 
through admission to that circle by the states already in it. 21 

This process of admission thus involved a reciprocal commit¬ 
ment whereby on the one hand a de facto state manifested a 
desire to become a member and a willingness to accept the 
duties and responsibilities as well as the rights and powers of 
membership, and on the other hand, the existing members ac¬ 
corded general recognition to that de facto state as a de jure 
state and a member of the Family of Nations. The process of 
establishing these commitments has not been reduced to a 
formal procedure. It is usually assumed that a new state upon 
coming into contact with the existing members of the Family 
of Nations wishes to become a member, entitling it to equal 
treatment, even if it does not expressly so declare. In some cases, 
however, states upon acquiring de facto independence have, as 
did the United States, by formal resolution asserted their will¬ 
ingness to accept the burdens of international law in their plea 
for recognition. 22 It has been very uncommon for de facto states 
or governments expressly to deny obligations under general in¬ 
ternational law as did the Soviet Union in its early days. 23 

It is also usually assumed that a state which has in fact ac¬ 
quired independence by successful revolt from a state member 
of the Family of Nations is sufficiently recognized to be admitted 
to the Family when it has been formally recognized by the 
parent state, 24 though this principle may have been modified 
through the general acceptance of the Stimson doctrine. Under 

21 Oppenheim, op. cit., Vol. 1, Chap. 1, Part 5, secs. 26-9; Holland, op. cit., p. 39. 

22 Congress resolved on May 22, 1779, that the United States wiil cause the 
“law of nations to be most strictly observed.” (, Journal of Cong., Ford ed., Vol. 
14, p. 635. See also resolutions, Aug. 2, 1779, Nov. 23, 1781, Dec. 4, 1781, ibid., 
Vol. 14, p. 914; Vol. 21, pp. 1137, 1158; and Q. Wright, The Enforcement of In¬ 
ternational Law through Municipal Law in the United States, 1916, p. 221.) 

23 Lenin taught that “international law as practised by capitalist states in their 
relations among themselves is directed towards a consolidation of the ruling posi¬ 
tion of capital.” To such a law the communists were opposed but as relations 
between Soviet Russia and other states developed on a normal basis, formulations 
of international law in a manner acceptable to communist theory have been 
sought. See J. N. Hazard, “Cleansing Soviet International Law of Anti-Marxist 
Theories,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, April 1938, Vol. 32, pp. 246ff. See also T. A. 
Taracouzio, The Soviet Union and International Law, N. Y., 1935; Oppenheim, 
op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 50-1. 

24 It was assumed by Great Britain in 1825 that third states should withhold full 
recognition of a revolutionary community until it had been extended by the 
parent state. (Canning to Ward in Mexico, Sept. 9, 1825, printed in H. A. Smith, 
op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 126.) 
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that doctrine it could not be assumed, for example, that “Man- 
chukuo” would become a member of the Family of Nations 
even if it were recognized by China. 25 

In the case of ancient states of non-European civilization, it 
has not been assumed that they became equal members of the 
Family of Nations through entering into formal diplomatic or 
treaty relations with a few states. Recognition of their equality 
in relations with a large number of existing members has usu¬ 
ally been considered necessary. 26 The practice of admitting such 
states to the Family of Nations by collective action as through 
invitations to general international conferences or membership 
in general international organizations, such as the League of 
Nations, has grown in practice. 27 Iraq, for example, acquired 
de jure statehood through admission to the League of Nations, 28 
and Turkey probably acquired this status through its formal 
admission to “the public law and the concert of Europe” by 
Article VII of the Treaty of Paris of 1856. 29 

It is to be noted that a state which has been admitted as a full 
member of the Family of Nations may have accepted certain 
limitations upon its normal powers by treaty, as did Switzerland 
by accepting neutralization and Poland by accepting special 
obligations to protect minorities. Such treaties are, however, to 
be narrowly construed. Such a state is presumed to be an equal 
member of the Family of Nations except in so far as treaties 
expressly limit its powers. 30 Such states are to be distinguished 
from states, like the Barbary states, the American Indian tribes 
or the Princes of East India, not admitted as equal members of 
the Family of Nations, but in treaty relations with a few states. 
Such states are presumed to have no rights or duties at all under 
international law except in so far as the treaty expressly grants 
them. 31 

It is believed that evidence of the kind suggested in this chap- 

25 Supra, Introduction, notes 1-3. 

26 Rivier, Principles du droit des gens, Vol. 1, pp. 57-61; Moore, Digest of In¬ 
ternational Law, Vol. 1, p. 74. 

27 Malbone W. Graham, “The League of Nations and the Recognition of 
States,” Publications of the University of California at Los Angeles, in Social 
Sciences, Vol. 3, No. 1, p. 41. 

28 Q. Wright, “Proposed Termination of the Iraq Mandate,” Am. Journ. Int. 
Law, July 1931, Vol. 25, pp. 436ff. 

29 But see H. A. Smith, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 16. 

80 Rivier, loc. cit. 

81 H. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 30, 39ff. 
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ter, to be further elaborated in Chapter IV of this study, is 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that China, Japan, and Siam 
have been admitted to the Family of Nations and consequently 
that the entire body of international law applies to their rela¬ 
tions both inter se and with Western powers. Any derogation 
from the application of general international law must rest 
upon treaties, custom, or other sources recognized by the gen¬ 
eral law itself. Further evidence on this point will be set forth 
in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER III 


STATUS OF FAR EASTERN TERRITORIES 

Assuming that the Far East today lies within the area subject 
to general international law, the first problem in stating its legal 
situation is to examine the status of the territories in that area. 
Modern international law rests upon the principle of territorial 
sovereignty. 1 

The international lawyer thinks of the world as composed of sixty-odd 
states, members of the Family of Nations, each of which occupies a terri¬ 
tory within which it is sovereign in the sense of having the legal capacity 
to organize and exercise authority as it sees fit and of being alone respon¬ 
sible to other states for whatever happens in that territory. The rights and 
duties of all persons and officials within the territory are governed by the 
state’s internal law alone and the state is responsible under international 
law alone. 

He thus recognizes a sharp distinction between internal or municipal law 
which governs individuals and organs of government and which each state 
can change at will, and international law which governs states, and cannot 
be changed except by the express or tacit consent of all those bound. 

This simple picture is of course modified by the habits of travel, trade, 
diplomacy, and war which bring citizens and officials of one state into the 
territory of another with the result that international rights, privileges, 
and immunities for the benefit of such persons have grown up by treaty 
and practice, subtracting somewhat from the completeness with which 
states can exercise their sovereignty in their territory. In such cases, how¬ 
ever, the observance and enforcement of these rights belong primarily to 
the territorial sovereign and are sanctioned only by that state’s interna¬ 
tional responsibility, which, because of the presence of such persons within 
its borders, is somewhat increased. 

Sometimes this responsibility has been even further increased by the 
undertaking of states to perform acts, enact laws, or pursue policies in their 
territories such as disarming, dredging rivers, extraditing criminals, estab¬ 
lishing labor standards, or respecting minority rights; but still the doing 
of these things is left to the state within whose territory they are to be done 
acting through its own agencies. It alone is sovereign in its territory, and 
all territory is under the sovereignty of some state. This in broad outlines 
is the international lawyer’s conception. He may admit that there are 
exceptions like extraterritorial jurisdiction, protectorates, leases, servitudes, 

1 The quoted paragraphs are from the author’s Mandates Under the League of 
Nations, Chicago, 1930, pp. 267-8. 
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condominiums, but he is likely to look upon them as anomalies, as blem¬ 
ishes in the picture, to be removed as society approaches the ideal. 

This ideal is based not merely on conservatism and taste. It is useful 
to have somewhere some authority with plenary power to act in the 
presence of novel conditions unprovided for by any legal document or 
precedent. Sovereignty is the medium whereby law is kept en rapport with 
changing conditions. Since the inadequacy of communications, the insuf¬ 
ficiency of recorded data, and the meagre understanding of human be¬ 
havior in the varied conditions of climate, race, and culture have made 
a single sovereignty of the world impracticable, division has been neces¬ 
sary. Theoretically this division might be defined in terms of persons or 
activities as well as areas, but in settled societies geography has proved the 
most natural basis for human grouping. Practically it is difficult to main¬ 
tain order without exclusive control of an area. Jurisdictional lines between 
persons and activities in the same area are less precise than geographical 
boundaries. Authorities far removed from a locality are not likely to under¬ 
stand its changing conditions. 

Thus territorial division has proved the most convenient method for 
organizing government and avoiding conflict between sovereigns. It is 
justified not merely by custom but by practical considerations and will 
doubtless continue as a dominant form of political organization for a long 
time. 2 

The territories with which we are concerned are those of 
China and her neighbors. As the Near Eastern question has had 
to do primarily with the process of change in the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire, 3 so the Far Eastern question has had to do primarily with 
the process of change in the Chinese Empire. In both cases the 
process of change was precipitated by the impact of militarily 
equipped and economically minded Western nations upon a 
vast political structure whose methods had not kept pace with 
advancing military and economic techniques. 4 

2 Lowie finds that the territorial tie, though sometimes dwarfed by the kinship 
tie among primitive peoples, is never eliminated. (The Origin of the State, p. 
73.) The theory of territorial sovereignty is discussed by Joseph Story, Commen¬ 
taries on the Conflict of Law, 8th ed., Boston, 1883, pp. 8-9, 21-4; J. W. Burgess, 
Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, Boston, 1898, Vol. 1, p. 52; 
J. W. Salmond, Jurisprudence, 2nd ed., London, 1907, p. 99; W. W. Willoughby, 
Fundamental Concepts of Public Law, N. Y., 1924, Chap. XVI; Justice O. W. 
Holmes, in American Banana Co. vs. United Fruit Co., 213 U. S. 347 (1909); 
W. E. Hall, International Law, 4th ed., London, 1893, pp. 20-1, 45-6; Elihu Root, 
Address, Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1921; Q. Wright, Enforcement of International 
Law through Municipal Law in the United States, 1916, p. 21. 

3 See W. W. White, The Process of Change in the Ottoman Empire, Chicago, 
1937. 

4 “Protected in the past by their geographical position, the Chinese have in the 
latest age failed to realize the significance of the means by which the West has 
conquered nature and overcome adverse geographical conditions. Some of the ef- 
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At the height of the Manchu Empire in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, China exercised practical sovereignty or had relations of 
suzerainty or tribute throughout Asia east of Kashmir and the 
surrounding islands north of the equator, excepting only Japan, 
India, Siberia, and a few possessions of Spain, Portugal, the 
Netherlands and England, mostly in the East Indies. 

This empire included, besides the eighteen provinces consti¬ 
tuting China proper, Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang and 
Tibet. Surrounding oriental states recognized Chinese over¬ 
lordship “by the periodic sending of tribute, and by the accept¬ 
ance of investiture on the accession of each new ruler. Liuchiu 
sent tribute twice in three years until 1875; Korea once in four 
years until 1894; Nepal every five years from 1790 to 1882; 
Burma once in ten years until 1895; Laos once in ten years, 
Sulu once in five years; and Siam once in three years until 1882. 
Annam had been conquered, and the suzerainty of the emperor 
asserted, at various times from the period of the Han Dynasty. 
From 1801 until 1884 there is no record that the ruler of Annam 
failed at any time to request the confirmation of his title or to 
send tribute quadrennially, except when the way was blocked 
by rebellion.” 8 

As the Manchu Empire weakened in the nineteenth century, 
China’s neighbors, Russia, the British Empire, France and 
Japan, advanced their frontiers at its expense. 8 

Russia had been limited to the territory west of the Argun 
and north of the watershed of the Amur by the Treaty of Ner- 
ghinsk of 1683. By the Treaty of Kiachta in 1727, the Siberian- 
Mongolian boundary was fixed south of Lake Baikal. By the 
Treaty of Argun (May 1858), however, Russia advanced her 
frontier to the Amur and by the Treaty of Peking, November 

14, 1860, acquired the trans-Ussuri area which had been a con¬ 
dominium under the treaty of 1858. By the treaty of September 

15, 1879, Russia acquired Ili on the frontier of Sinkiang at 
Kuldja, but under Chinese military pressure this was revised 
by the Treaty of St. Petersburg, February 24, 1881, in which 
some of Ili was restored. In the meantime Russia had been ex- 

fects of these phenomena are to be considered in this work." (H. B. Morse and 
H. F. MacNair, Far Eastern International Relations , Boston, 1931, p. 13.) 

5 Ibid., p. 345. 

6 Further reference to the historical details of this study can be found in Morse 
and MacNair’s excellent and well-indexed volume. 
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panding on Sakhalin Island, and by the treaty signed with 
Japan at St. Petersburg in 1875 the latter gave up all claim to 
Sakhalin in exchange for Russian renunciation of claims to 
the Kurile Islands, but by the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) the 
southern half of Sakhalin was ceded to Japan. Subsequently 
Russia sought to expand in Manchuria, Korea and Outer Mon¬ 
golia, but the Russo-Japanese War and the Bolshevist revolution 
have resulted in an abandonment of these claims with the 
exception of a protecting interest in Outer Mongolia, a friendly 
interest in the republic of Tannu Tuva, located in a valley 
between western Mongolia and Siberia, and considerable eco¬ 
nomic penetration of Sinkiang. 

Great Britain established protectorates and colonies in North 
Borneo and the Malay Peninsula during the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 7 As a result of three wars against 
China’s tributary Burma in 1826, 1852 and 1885, Great Britain 
annexed the latter by proclamation on January 1, 1886, and 
had the annexation confirmed by a treaty with China on July 
24, 1886. The China-Burmese frontier was fixed by a treaty 
of March 1, 1894, rectified to Great Britain’s advantage by the 
Convention of February 4, 1897, after China had ceded certain 
territories to France contrary to the terms of the treaty of 
1894. Anglo-French treaties of 1896 and 1907 resulted in Siam’s 
relinquishment, by the treaty of March 10, 1909, of four tribu¬ 
tary Malay states which became British protectorates. British 
commercial penetration of Bhutan and Nepal on the frontier 
between India and Tibet began in the late eighteenth century. 

7 Penang was acquired in 1790. Singapore was ceded by the Sultan of Johore in 
1819 and Malacca by the Dutch in 1824. The Sultan of Johore placed himself 
under British protection in 1885 and accepted a British resident in 1914. Siam 
ceded suzerain rights in the remaining unfederated Malay states in 1909. Perak 
came under British protection in 1874 and the remaining federated states soon 
after. Treaties were made with the Sultan of Brunei in 1774 and 1811, and he 
accepted British protection in 1888 and British administration in 1906. Sir James 
Brooke, a British subject, acquired Sarawak from the Sultan of Brunei in 1841, 
and his son, the second Rajah, placed his domain under British protection in 
1888. The Island of Labuan was ceded to Great Britain by the Sultan of Brunei in 
1847. After being administered by the British North Boreno Company from 1890 
to 1905, it was made a crown colony attached to the Straits Settlements. The 
British North Borneo Company acquired rights in North Borneo from the Sultan 
of Sulu in 1878 and from the Sultan of Brunei in 1884, 1885 and 1890. It estab¬ 
lished the “State of North Borneo" which was placed under British protectorate 
in 1885, and its boundaries with Dutch Borneo were defined by a treaty of June 
20, 1891. The governor of Straits Settlements is also governor of Labuan and 
high commissioner for all of these protectorates. 
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Treaties were made with Nepal in 1792, 1801 and 1816. This 
state assisted Great Britain in the Indian Mutiny of 1857, in 
the Tibetan campaign of 1904 and in the World War. By a 
treaty of 1923 the British recognized the independence of Nepal, 
ending any shadowy claim of China which may have remained. 
Great Britain fought with Bhutan in 1865, and by a treaty 
of 1910 Bhutan agreed to accept British advice on foreign af¬ 
fairs. A Chinese protest based upon China's ancient claim of 
suzerainty was vigorously rejected at this time. Since the Young- 
husband expedition to Tibet in 1904 and the Chinese con¬ 
firmation of a treaty ending these hostilities in 1906, Great 
Britain has exercised an increasing influence in Tibet, although 
by their treaty of 1907 Great Britain and Russia recognized 
Chinese suzerainty of Tibet and mutually agreed “to respect 
the territorial integrity of Tibet and to abstain from all inter¬ 
ference in its internal administration” (Article I). They also 
agreed not to enter into negotiations with Tibet except through 
the intermediary of the Chinese government, not to send rep¬ 
resentatives to Lhassa and not to seek economic concessions in 
Tibet. 

France acquired Cochin China as a result of the war made 
jointly with Spain against Annam in 1858 and ended by the 
Treaty of Saigon, June 5, 1862. From this foothold, pressure 
on Annam led to treaties in 1874 and 1883 by which Annam 
substituted France for China as protector. War with China fol¬ 
lowed, eventuating in the Treaty of Tientsin, June 9, 1885, by 
which China relinquished suzerainty of Annam and Tonkin. 
By a supplemental convention of 1887 the frontiers of Tonkin 
and China were defined. By subsequent agreements with Great 
Britain and Siam, France gradually extended her control at 
the expense of the latter state, whose tributary relations with 
China had in the meantime disappeared. Laos and Cambodia 
were acquired from Siam by the treaty of October 3, 1893, 
and further territories were added to the latter by treaties of 
1904 and 1907. In 1898 France acquired the lease of the Port 
of Kwangchouwan in Southern China. 

Japan began its modern expansion by annexing the Bonin 
Islands in 1861 and gaining title to the Kuriles from Russia 
in 1875. The kingdom of Lew Chew (or Liu Chiu) which had 
long paid tribute to both China and Japan was absorbed by 
Japan in 1879, a condition recognized by China in 1881. By 
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the Treaty of Shimonoseki, following its successful war against 
China in 1895, Japan acquired Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands, which lie between that large island and the mainland, 
and also eliminated Chinese suzerainty over Korea. A joint 
demarche of Russia, France and Germany required Japan to 
retrocede the Liaotung Peninsula in Manchuria which it had 
also acquired by the Treaty of Shimonoseki. Ten years later 
Russian influence in south Manchuria was eliminated by the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) ending the Russo-Japanese War, 
and by the same treaty Japan acquired the southern half of 
Sakhalin Island. The base of the southern tip of the Liaotung 
Peninsula which Russia had acquired in 1898 was at the same 
time transferred to Japan by means of a new agreement between 
Japan and China. Japan established a protectorate over Korea 
in 1905 and then annexed the country by treaty with Korea in 
1910. The Japanese invasions of eastern Siberia after 1918 
(originally as a joint enterprise with the United States, France 
and Great Britain) and Japan’s succession to the German lease 
of Kiaochow and other rights in the Shantung Peninsula by 
the Treaty of Versailles of 1919 brought no permanent results, 
since Japan withdrew from both as a result of discussions and 
a treaty negotiated with China during the Washington Con¬ 
ference. Japan’s penetration of Manchuria, however, continued, 
resulting in its recognition of the state of “Manchukuo” in 
1932, after hostilities against China. A treaty of alliance was 
immediately made with this puppet state which has continued 
very much under the supervision of Japanese arms. Japan pro¬ 
ceeded to the military penetration of Inner Mongolia and North 
China and to the occupation of large areas of China in new 
hostilities which began in July 1937. 

Not only was China pressed on the north by Russia, on the 
west by Britain, on the south by France and on the north and 
east by Japan, but it was pressed in the center by all the treaty 
powers, particularly after the first Sino-British war of 1840. 
Macao, near Canton, had been occupied by Portugal in 1557, 
though China continued to exercise some jurisdiction there 
until 1849 and did not recognize Portuguese sovereignity until 
the treaty of March 26, 1887, then on the condition that Portu¬ 
gal would not alienate it without Chinese consent. Great Britain 
acquired Hongkong by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, and the 
adjacent mainland area of Kowloon in 1860, adding a leased 
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area to the latter in 1898. Residential settlements authorized by 
treaty provisions opening certain ports to foreign commerce 
and residence grew into enclaves virtually exempt from Chinese 
jurisdiction, especially in the great international settlement of 
Shanghai. Leased territories were ceded to Germany (Kiaochow), 
Russia (Port Arthur), Great Britain (Weihaiwei), and France 
(Kwangchouwan) as naval bases in 1898, after China had been 
seriously weakened by the Japanese war three years earlier. 
Exemption of the Peking legation quarter from Chinese juris¬ 
diction and also demilitarization and foreign policing of the 
access to Peking from the sea was established by the Boxer Pro¬ 
tocol of 1901. Extraterritoriality and tariff privileges were ac¬ 
corded to the “treaty powers” on the basis either of express 
treaties or most favored nation clauses. 8 While some of these 
enclaves of foreign jurisdiction in China have been restored, 
many remain. 

As a result of this history, the territorial relations in the Far 
East have become extraordinarily complex. The ideal of terri¬ 
torial sovereignties, separated by clear boundaries, has suffered 
many modifications. To define the legal situation more pre¬ 
cisely let us consider the Far Eastern territories as those north 
of the equator between the 75th and 180th meridians east of 
Greenwich. There are within this area, constituting over one- 
eighth of the surface of the globe and nearly half of its popula¬ 
tion, no less than sixty-seven territories with a distinct status 
under international law. All but three of these are under the 
sovereignty, suzerainty, protectorate or mandate of nine states, 
members of the Family of Nations and parties to the Pact of 
Paris. The remaining territories are under the de facto sover¬ 
eignty of states which have not been generally recognized. 

It will be observed that it has not been found possible to 
ascribe every territory to the sovereignty of a state. The words 
suzerainty, protectorate and mandate indicate in general a di¬ 
vision of sovereign authority among two or more political enti¬ 
ties. Suzerainty normally originates in a grant of autonomy to 
a dependent area by the state formerly sovereign and becomes 
established when that grant has received general recognition by 
the members of the Family of Nations. The autonomous area 
or vassal state therefore has a status in international law, pos¬ 
sessing that degree of sovereignty within the area it occupies 
8 For term “treaty power” see infra , Chap. 6, note 90. 
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which has been granted to it, the residuum of sovereignty re¬ 
maining with the suzerain. 9 Protectorate arises when a formerly 
sovereign state (the protected state) has entered into relations 
with a sovereign state (the protecting state) by which some of 
its sovereignty, particularly its power to conduct foreign rela¬ 
tions, has passed to the latter. 10 It will thus be seen that in the 
case of suzerainty the basic documents determining the distri¬ 
bution of sovereignty are of a constitutional order, whereas in 
the case of protectorate such documents are of an international 
order, normally treaties. Mandated territories are areas the 
status of which is defined by Article 22 of the League of Nations 
Covenant and a document issued in pursuance thereof known as 
the mandate. The mandate is in the form of an agreement be¬ 
tween the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, to whom the 
territory was transitionally ceded by the World War treaties, 
and the mandatory, confirmed by the Council of the League of 
Nations. While the distribution of sovereign authority with 
respect to these territories is controversial the following state¬ 
ment seems to the writer to indicate the situation. 

The sovereignty of the areas is vested in the League, acting through the 
covenant amending process, and is exercised by the mandatory with con¬ 
sent of the Council for eventual transfer to the mandated communities 
themselves. 11 

In the following list the territories are placed under the state 
which has the greatest degree of de jure sovereignty in the area. 

I. China 

A. China proper (eighteen provinces) all under Chinese de jure 
sovereignty. 

1. Areas under de facto as well as de jure sovereignty of China. 

9 Q. Wright, Mandates, pp. 301, 305; W. W. Willoughby and C. G. Fenwick, 
Types of Restricted Sovereignty and Colonial Autonomy, Washington, Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1919, pp. 8, 11; E. D. Dickinson, The Equality of States in 
International Law, Cambridge, 1920, pp. 236-40. China’s relations with such areas 
as Mongolia and Tibet were perhaps feudal rather than sovereign prior to the 
recent grants of autonomy. 

10 Q. Wright, Mandates, pp. 301, 392; “The Tunis Nationality Decrees," 
P.C.I.J., Ser. B, No. 4; Sobhuzza II vs. Miller, L. R. (1926) A.C. 523; Anson, The 
Law and Custom of the Constitution, 3rd ed., Oxford, 1908, Vol. 2, Pt. 2, pp. 
59-63, 90-2; W. E. Hall, Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the British Crown, 
p, 218; Lindley, The Acquisition and Government of Backward Territory in In¬ 
ternational Law, pp. 186, 206; Willoughby and Fenwick, op. cit., pp. 6-9; Dickin¬ 
son, op. cit., pp. 240-7. 

11 Q- Wright, Mandates, p. 530. 
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2. Japanese-occupied areas (North China and Nanking puppet 
governments), under Japanese military government. 12 

3. Kwangchouwan. Jurisdiction leased to France for ninety- 
nine years in 1898. During the Washington Conference the 
French representative declared that France would restore this 
leased territory if all the other powers would do the same. 

4. Kowloon extension. Jurisdiction leased to Great Britain for 
ninety-nine years in 1898. 

5. Peking legation quarter. Placed “under the exclusive control” 
of the legations by the Boxer Protocol of 1901. 

6. Taku and communication from Peking to the sea. Demili¬ 
tarized by Boxer Protocol of 1901 and protected by foreign 
troops. 13 

7. Shanghai international settlement. Administered by Shanghai 
municipal council under supervision of diplomatic corps. 14 

8. Amoy international settlement (Kulangsu). Administered by 
Amoy municipal council. 

9-20. Twelve residential concessions in ports opened to foreign resi¬ 
dence by treaty. Administered under the authority of foreign 
consuls, one in Amoy (Japan), two in Canton (Great Britain 
and France), two in Hankow (France and Japan), one in 
Hangchow (Japan), one in Shanghai (France), one in Soo- 

12 See The Chinese Year Book, 1938-39, Chungking, pp. 228ff. 

18 China agreed to withdraw troops from an area of some 5,000 square miles 
between the Great Wall and a line north of Peking and Tientsin running from 
Yenchin through Changping, Shunyi, Tungchow, Paoti to Luto, by the Tangku 
Truce of May 31, 1933, and Japan agreed eventually to withdraw its troops to the 
Wall, leaving the area to be controlled by the Chinese police. This, however, was, 
as an armistice, by its nature temporary and was abandoned in 1937. It did not 
manifest an intention to create a permanent demilitarized zone. (See Manchoukuo 
Year Book, 1934, p. 148; Bulletin of International News, June 8, 1933, Vol. 9, p. 
15; and Roy H. Akagi, Japan's Foreign Relations, Tokyo, 1936, p. 508.) The 
same can be said of the supplementary Ho-Umetzu agreement of June 10, 1935. 
This appears to have been an extremely informal arrangement resulting from 
Chinese Minister of War Ho’s acceptance of six demands, including the removal 
of certain divisions from North China, made by Japan on the allegation that the 
Chinese had violated the Tangku truce. (Ibid., June 13, 1935, p. 9-10; Toynbee, 
Survey of International Affairs, 1935, p. 326.) 

14 The Shanghai armistice of May 5, 1932, between China and Japan fixed a 
line to the West of Shanghai as a temporary limit for the advance of Chinese 
troops, pending further arrangements upon the re-establishment of normal con¬ 
ditions, and provided for the withdrawal of Japanese troops to the International 
Settlement and the extra settlement roads (streets) as previous to January 28th. 
The Chinese added two qualifications to the agreement. The first declared that 
nothing in the agreement was to imply permanent restriction of the movement 
of Chinese troops in Chinese territory, and the second that it was to be under¬ 
stood that, even in areas temporarily provided for the stationing of Japanese 
troops, all municipal functions, including that of policing, would remain with 
the Chinese authorities. This obviously was not intended to create a permanently 
demilitarized zone. See Lytton Report, League of Nations. Pub. VII, Political, 
1932, vii 12, p. 86; Bulletin of International News, May 12, 1932, p. 10. 
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chow (Japan), four in Tientsin (Great Britain, Japan, France, 
Italy). 16 

B. Manchuria 

21. “Manchukuo” including three eastern provinces of China, 
Fengden (Liaoning), Kirin, and Heilungkiang (formerly called 
Manchuria) and the province of Jehol (formerly part of Inner 
Mongolia). Recognized to be under de jure sovereignty of 
China by most of the states of the world, de facto adminis¬ 
tered by government of “Manchukuo” in alliance with Japan 
and recognized as an independent state by Japan, San Sal¬ 
vador, Italy, Germany and Poland. “Manchukuo” declared on 
November 5, 1937, that all extraterritorial rights in its terri¬ 
tory would be discontinued. 10 

22. Kwantung in Liaotung Peninsula. Jurisdiction leased to Rus¬ 
sia for twenty-five years in 1898. The remainder relinquished 
by Russia and released by China to Japan in 1905. The Sino- 
Japanese treaty of 1915, the validity of which China contests, 
extended the lease to ninety-nine years. China announced 
that the lease had come to an end in 1923, but the area has 
in fact continued in the possession of Japan. 

23. South Manchuria railroad zone. Administered by Japan until 
December 1, 1937, on the basis of a clause of questionable 
interpretation in the original concession for the construction 
of the railroad given by China to Russia in 1898 and subse¬ 
quently transferred by Russia to Japan in 1905. The treaty 
of November 5, 1937, between Japan and “Manchukuo” abol¬ 
ished Japanese extraterritoriality and transferred Japanese 
administration rights in the railway zone to “Manchukuo.” 17 

C. Mongolia 

24. Inner Mongolia (provinces of Jehol, Chahar, Suiyuan and 
Ningsia). Under de jure sovereignty of China, and in large 
part under de facto control of government of “Manchukuo” 
(Jehol), or under Japanese military occupation. 

25. Outer Mongolia. Autonomous state under Chinese suzerainty 
according to Russo-Chinese exchange of notes of 1913 and 
Russo-Chinese-Mongol treaty of 1915, but under Chinese 
sovereignty according to Sino-Soviet treaty of 1925, and ad¬ 
ministered by Mongolian Peoples Republic in close relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

D. Tibet 

26. Provinces of Chinghai (Koko Nor) and Hsik’ang (Chwanben 
or Kham), sometimes called Inner Tibet. Under Chinese de 
jure and de facto sovereignty. 

27. Tibet proper. Under Chinese de jure suzerainty, but gov¬ 
erned de facto by autonomous state of Tibet (Dalai and Pan- 

18 See The China Year Book, 1939, Shanghai, pp. 103, 158, 543. 

16 Contemporary Manchuria, A Bi-Monthly Magazine (South Manchuria Rail¬ 
way Co.), Jan. 1938, Vol. 2, p. 28. 

17 Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 16ff. 
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chan lamas) under a de facto British protectorate. In the 
treaty of 1906 with Great Britain, China recognized the 
British-Tibetan treaty of the same year. A British treaty 
with Russia of 1907 recognized Tibet as under Chinese suze¬ 
rainty. A division of Tibet into Inner and Outer Tibet was 
proposed in Sino-British negotiations of 1914 and 1919, but 
no agreement was reached. 

28. Boundary zone of Tibet ten miles wide along Burmese fron¬ 
tier. Demilitarized by Article VII of treaty of 1894 between 
China and Great Britain. 

E. Sinkiang 

29. Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan). Under Chinese sovereignty de 
jure with much Soviet influence. Boundary with Russia in 
region of Ili settled by treaty of February 24, 1881. 

II. Japan 

30. Japan proper. Under sovereignty of Japan. Includes Bonin 
(Ogassawara) annexed 1861, Lew Chew (Ryukyu) annexed 
1879, and Kurile Islands (acquired by treaty with Russia, 
1875), as well as main islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Shikoku 
and Kyushu. 

31. Korea (Chosen). Under sovereignty of Japan on condition of 
according dignity and honor to the former imperial house of 
Korea by treaty of August 22, 1910. 

32. Japanese insular possessions in the Pacific (Karafuto or south¬ 
ern Sakhalin, Formosa and the Pescadores). Under Japanese 
sovereignty and guaranties of the Four Power Pacific Treaty. 

33. Karafuto or southern Sakhalin Island. Demilitarized by Ar¬ 
ticle IX of Treaty of Portsmouth. 

34. North Pacific islands. Administered by Japan under mandate 
of the League of Nations, providing for demilitarization and 
under guaranties of the Four Power Pacific Treaty. 

35. Island of Yap (one of the North Pacific islands). Under Japa¬ 
nese mandate, subject to rights of the United States with re¬ 
spect to entry and residence of its nationals and electrical 
communications under the treaty of 1921. 

III. Siam 

36. Siam. Recognized sovereign state, member of the Family of 
Nations. 

37. Zone 25 kilometers on each side of Mekong River, which con¬ 
stitutes the boundary of Siam and French Indo-China. De¬ 
militarized by treaty of 1926 between France and Siam. 

IV. Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 

38. Far Eastern territory of Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republics. Under sovereignty of U.S.S.R. From April 1920 to 
November 24, 1922, this territory was recognized by the 
U.S.F.S.R. as an independent state, the Far Eastern Republic, 
with its capital at Chita. On the latter date the two volun¬ 
tarily united. 18 

18 H. S. Quigley, “The Far Eastern Republic, a Product of Intervention,” Am. 

Journ . Int. Law , Jan. 1924, Vol. 18, pp. 82ff. 
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39. Sakhalin Island north of 50th parallel. Territory of R.S.F.S.R. 
under sovereignty of U.S.S.R. demilitarized under Article IX 
of Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. 

V. Great Britain 

40. Island of Hong Kong and part of adjacent mainland area of 
Kowloon. Under British sovereignty. Ceded by Treaties of 
Nanking (1842) and Peking (1860). 

41. British North Borneo (British North Borneo Company). 
Under British protectorate. 

42. Brunei. Native sultanate. Under British protectorate, admin¬ 
istered by Great Britain. 

43. Sarawak. Native state administered by Rajah Brooke under 
British protectorate. 

44. Federated Malay States (Perak, Selangor, Pahang, Negri- 
Sembilan). Under British protectorate. 

45-49. Five unfederated Malay states (Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelan- 
tan, Trengganu). Under British protectorate. 

50. Straits Settlements (including Singapore, Malacca, Penang. 
Province Wellesley, the Dindings, and the island of Labuan). 
Under British sovereignty. The governor is also high commis¬ 
sioner for the protectorates of British North Borneo, Brunei, 
Sarawak and the Malay States, which together constitute 
British Malaya. 

51. Burma (including 47 Shan and Karenni States). Under British 
sovereignty. Administered as part of India until 1935 when 
it became a Crown Colony. 

52. Zone ten miles wide along Tibetan frontier of Burma. De¬ 
militarized by treaty of 1894 between Great Britain and 
China. 

53. India, including 562 native states occupying over a third of 
the territory and containing over a fifth of the population, 
nominally under British protectorate though they probably 
enjoy no status under international law. 19 The Indian empire 
as a whole has an independent international status as a mem¬ 
ber of the League of Nations, but not full dominion status. 

54. Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Under British sovereignty. 

VI. France 

55. Cochin China. Under French sovereignty. 

56-59. Four Indo-Chinese states (Tonkin, Annam, Laos, Cambodia). 
Under French protectorate but administered with Cochin 
China by the French government as the French colony of 
Indo-China, which also appears to include the Paracel Islands 
southwest of Hainan Island. 

VII. Netherlands 

60. Netherlands Indies, including 282 native states occupying 
about half of the area and containing about a fifth of the 
population, nominally under Dutch protectorate. According 

is H. A. Smith, Great Britain and the Law of Nations, Vol. 1, p. 39. 
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to international law all under de jure Netherlands sover¬ 
eignty. 20 

VIII. Portugal 

61. Macao. Under Portuguese sovereignty. 

IX. United States of America 

62. Aleutian Islands and Guam. Under United States sovereignty, 
and under guaranty of Four Power Pacific Treaty. 

63. Philippine Islands. Autonomy under Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, instituted November 15, 1935, subject to de jure 
United States sovereignty until 1946, and under guaranty of 
Four Power Pacific Treaty. 21 

64. Sulu Archipelago. Part of Philippine Islands. 22 

X. Tannu Tuva 

65. Tannu Tuva. De facto state, recognized by the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics with which it has close relations. 

XI. Nepal 

66. Nepal. De facto state, recognized by Great Britain and China, 
in close relations with the former. 

20 Amry Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1933, p. 
139. 

21 Section 11 of the Tydings-McDuffie Act of March 24, 1934, providing for 
eventual independence for the Philippines states: “The President [of the United 
States] is requested, at the earliest practicable date, to enter into negotiations 
with foreign powers with a view to the conclusion of a treaty for the perpetual 
neutralization of the Philippine Islands, if and when Philippine independence 
shall have been achieved.” This act also provides that during the commonwealth 
period, Philippine citizens owe allegiance to the United States, Philippine offi¬ 
cers take an oath to recognize and accept the supreme authority of the United 
States, “Foreign affairs are under the direct supervision and control of the 
United States,” the United States exercises supreme military control in the is¬ 
lands, decisions of Philippine Courts are subject to review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the United States may intervene to preserve the Philippine 
government, protect life, property and individual liberty and to discharge gov¬ 
ernment obligations as provided in the Constitution, and the authority of the 
United States High Commissioner shall be recognized. (Sec. 2, a.) 

22 Commodore Charles Wilkes in behalf of the United States made an agree¬ 
ment with the Sultan of Sulu on February 5, 1842, which treated the latter as a 
sovereign (Hunter Miller, Treaties and Other International Acts of the U. S. A., 
Washington, Vol. 4, p. 349), but apparently subsequently the United States ac¬ 
quiesced in the Spanish claim of sovereignty, formally recognized by Great 
Britain and Germany in the Protocol of March 7, 1885, and most of the Sulu 
Archipelago was included in the cession of the Philippines by the treaty of Paris, 
December 10, 1898. General J. C. Bates made an agreement with the Sultan, how¬ 
ever, on August 10, 1899, by which “the sovereignty of the United States in the 
whole Archipelago of Jolo and its dependencies is declared and acknowledged” 
(President McKinley’s Message, December 5, 1899, Moore, Digest of International 
Law, Vol. 1, p. 531), and a treaty with Spain of November 7, 1900, ceded to the 
United States the remaining Sulu Islands, apparently omitted from the treaty of 
Paris by inadvertence. (President McKinley’s Message, Dec. 3, 1900, Moore, 
Digest, loc. cit.) 
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XII. Bhutan 

67. Bhutan. De facto state, recognized by Great Britain and 
China, in close relations with the former. 

The foregoing classification ascribes de jure personality to 
certain political entities, and ascribes certain territorial rights 
in the Far East to these entities. 

We will consider in the next two chapters (1) the evidence 
which permits us to ascribe a jural personality to these entities, 
and (2) the legal materials which prove title to these territorial 
rights and define their scope and nature. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE JURAL PERSONALITIES WITH TERRITORIAL 
INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST 

As indicated in Chapter II, the status of entities under inter¬ 
national law is established by two sorts of evidence: (1) that 
bearing upon the will and capacity of the entity in question to 
meet responsibilities under international law, and (2) that bear¬ 
ing upon the will of the Family of Nations to admit the entity 
to the benefits of international law. 

When evidence of the first type indicates that the entity has 
full capacity to meet responsibilities under international law 
and desires to do so, in other words, that it conforms to all the 
objective and subjective conditions of statehood, there is a pre¬ 
sumption that it has been admitted to the Family of Nations, 
though this presumption may be rebutted by evidence of the 
second type to the contrary. Furthermore, while there is a pre¬ 
sumption that a state not conforming to these conditions has 
not been admitted as a full member of the Family of Nations, 
this also may be rebutted by evidence of the second type to the 
contrary. 

Thus the conclusive evidence for determining status is that 
of the second type, and, as indicated in Chapter II, it appears 
from the evidence available that the Family of Nations has ad¬ 
mitted the principal Far Eastern countries to the benefits of in¬ 
ternational law. The Family of Nations, however, has not 
developed procedures through which it clearly manifests its 
collective will on all occasions. Ordinarily its attitude is mani¬ 
fested only through the consensus of the will of its members 
expressed in individual acts of recognition over a long period of 
time. Consequently it is desirable to examine in more detail the 
historical evidence bearing upon the attitude and capacity of 
the Far Eastern states with respect to the Family of Nations, 
and the attitude toward them of the members of the Family of 
Nations with which they have had relations. 

The entities with territorial rights in the Far Eastern area 
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may be classified as independent states, recognized and unrecog¬ 
nized; dependent states, including vassal or autonomous states, 
protectorates and mandated communities; and collective en¬ 
tities. 

1. Recognized states . The general recognition and member¬ 
ship in the Family of Nations of Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and the United States will hardly be 
contested. 

The Soviet Union . The Soviet Union now maintains diplo¬ 
matic relations with most of the states of the world, is a member 
of the League of Nations, a party to the Pact of Paris, and a 
party to numerous general international conventions. Whether 
it should be regarded as the same state as the Russian Empire, 
and consequently bound by the treaties of that empire, is contro¬ 
versial, though apparently the Soviet Union has relied on these 
treaties unless they have been expressly denounced. 1 It exercises 

1 The continuity of the state has in general been recognized in spite of great 
changes in government or even territory, as in the case of France during the 
revolutionary period, the Netherlands through its absorption by France from 1795 
to 1815, or even Poland through 123 years when it had no territory, population or 
government, though the last case is controversial. (Sec Republic vs. Pantol, Polish 
Supreme Couit, September 30, 1922; Williams and Lauterpacht, Annual Digest 
of Public International Law Cases, 1919-1922, p. 35; Oppenheim, International 
Law, 5th cd., 1937, Vol. 1, pp. 142ff. See also The Sapphire, 11 Wall. 164.) The 
Soviet Union renounced the Russian Impetialistic Treaties in 1917 and 1919, ap¬ 
parently assuming that without such renunciation it would have been entitled 
to them, and provided for a conference, in its treaty of 1924 with China, to con¬ 
sider what of the old treaties should be terminated by this principle. It agreed 
with Japan that the treaty of Portsmouth “shall remain in full force” and that 
other treaties between Japan and Russia before November 7, 1917, “shall be re¬ 
examined at $ conference” lor “revision or annulment as altered circumstances 
may require.” Other states have regarded their treaties with Russia as binding 
on the Soviet Union. The United States Department of State included ticaties 
with Russia in its index of Treaties in force on December 31, 1932. (Treaty In¬ 
formation, Supplement to Bulletin No. 39.) With the generally accepted prin¬ 
ciple that executory treaties lapse with the death of a state, these positions seem 
to be based on the assumption that the Russian State did not die. “It is of no 
consequence that Russia internally has been undergoing a political change. The 
primary consideration is that she has not thereby ceased to exist intei nationally 
as a state.” (The Russian Roubles attempted counterfeiting case, Japanese Su¬ 
preme Court, 1919; Williams and Lauterpacht, op. cit., pp. 31-2.) The Soviet 
Union has considered itself successor to the Chinese Eastern Railway and other 
extraterritorial concessions of the Russian Empire. The Soviet-American agree¬ 
ment of 1933 dealt with certain claims of the Soviet Union as “the successor of 
prior governments of Russia.” This phraseology is consistent with the assumption 
either of continuity or of succession, though with the latter assumption, Finland, 
Lithuania and other states carved from Russian territory would share in such 
claims. 
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sovereignty over most of the territory formerly within the Rus¬ 
sian Empire and it claims title to the property owned by the 
Russian Empire outside of this territory, including the property 
of embassies and consulates. It would appear, therefore, that the 
Soviet Union is a member of the Family of Nations and in inter¬ 
national law is the same state as Russia. 2 Its frontiers with Japan 
on the island of Sakhalin and between Korea and the maritime 
provinces have been defined by treaty. Its frontiers with Man¬ 
churia, Mongolia and Sinkiang, though established by treaties, 
have been the subject of controversy in recent years, especially 
with respect to islands in the Amur River and the boundaries 
between the maritime provinces and Manchuria north of Korea. 3 

2 Some of the constituent republics of the Soviet Union made treaties and 
functioned as independent states after the collapse of the Russian Empire in 
1917 and before formation of the Soviet Union in 1923 (see Taracouzio, The 
Soviet Union and International Law, 1935), and all eleven of them, recognized 
in the Constitution of 1936, have "equal rights” and "sovereign rights” protected 
by the Union, including the right to secede and to exercise independently all 
state powers not delegated to the Union by article 14 of the Constitution. (Arts. 
13, 15, 17.) Four of the constituent republics—the Russian S.F.S.R., the Tadjik 
S.S.R., the Kazakh S.S.R. and the Kirghiz S.S.R.—have common frontiers with 
China. The Union is, however, defined as a "socialist state” (Art. 1) and “a 
federated state” (Art. 13) and has a "uniform union citizenship” (Art. 21), su¬ 
premacy of its law over those of the constituent republics (Art. 20), and such 
extensive powers, especially in defense, foreign relations and economic organiza¬ 
tion (Art. 14) that it is believed to be the only jural personality from the point 
of view of international law in the area. Apart from adding new constituent 
republics, the constitution of 1936 was similar to that of 1924 in these matters. 

8 The Soviet-Chinese boundary at the junction of Afghanistan and Sinkiang was 
established by the Russo-British Pamirs commission of 1895. The boundaries of 
the Soviets with Sinkiang and Mongolia were defined as the water-shed between 
rivers flowing east and south and those flowing west and north by the treaty of 
Peking, November 14, 1860 (Br. For. St. Pap., 53:970), supplementing the treaty 
of Kiakhta, 1728, and supplemented by protocols of a conference, October 7, 1764 
(Ibid., 67:174). This description apparently left the valley of Tannu Tuva in the 
territory of neither. The treaty of St. Petersburg, February 19, 1881, supple¬ 
menting this, established the boundary of Ili in Sinkiang (Ibid., 72:1143). The 
treaty of Peking, 1860, also defined the Argun, Amur and Ussuri River boundaries 
of Manchuria and the land frontier south of the Argun which had been dealt 
with in part by the treaty of Nerghinsk, 1689 (Martens, N.R.G., 17, Pt. 2:173); 
Kiakhta, 1728 (Martens, N.S., 1:711), and Argun, May 16, 1858 (Br. For. St. Pap., 
53:964). This frontier was more precisely defined in the treaty of Tsitsihar, 
December 20, 1911 (Ibid., 104:883), accompanied by maps. The Tumen river 
boundary between Soviet territory and Korea and the land frontier between a 
point 20 Chinese li up the Tumen and the Ussuri were also established by the 
treaty of Peking (1860) and maps were exchanged, specifying this in detail as 
well as other portions of the Manchurian boundary on June 16, 1861 (Martens, 
N.R.G., 17, Pt. 2:192). During the hostilities in this area at Changkufeng in 
August 1938, Soviet Commissar Litvinoff, in conversation with Japanese Am¬ 
bassador Shigimetsu, relied upon the Treaty of Hunchun, June 26, 1886, with 
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Japan . Japan was not known to the Western world before the 
time of Marco Polo though it had had relations with China 
since the fifth century A.D. 4 Portuguese merchants and mis¬ 
sionaries established regular contact with the country in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Spain followed by the end of 
that century, and Western influence penetrated rapidly until in 
1597, after his failure to conquer Korea, the Japanese dictator 
Hideyoshi began to enforce his edict of 1587 against Christian¬ 
ity. This was carried out by his successors, stimulated by 
Protestant Dutch merchants, until, after a rebellion in 1640, 
the Catholics were exterminated and the Dutch were permitted 
a very limited trade to the little island of Deshima in the port 
of Nagasaki. 

With this exception Japan remained a hermit nation until 
Commodore Perry’s expedition in 1854. While unequal treaties 
were made soon after this with Japan by the principal European 
powers, Japan rapidly perceived the advantage of equal treat¬ 
ment and embarked upon a continuous campaign after 1880 
to rid itself of the unequal treaties. 5 It entered into regular 
diplomatic relations with Western powers after the restoration 
of the power of the emperor in 1867, and its statesmen professed 
respect for international law with which they became acquainted 
through the Japanese edition of Wheaton’s International Law 
in 1865. Jurists trained in that field accompanied the army and 
fleet of Japan in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894 and wrote 
treatises on the operations from the point of view of interna¬ 
tional law. 6 Following Japan’s victory in this war, treaties were 
made with the powers in 1895 whereby extraterritoriality was 
terminated in 1899, although the Permanent Court of Interna¬ 
tional Arbitration at The Hague held in 1905 that a few 
vestiges remained of certain tax exemptions, and tariff restric¬ 
tions were not entirely eliminated until 1911. Japan partici¬ 
pated in The Hague Conference of 1899, and after its alliance 

attached maps, but no such treaty appears in any of the available treaty collec¬ 
tions. (Walter Duranty, New York Times, August 7, 1938, p. 1.) 

4 Morse and MacNair, Far Eastern International Relations, p. 28. The historical 
facts in this study are taken mainly from this excellent volume. 

5 See Chap. 6, note 104. 

6 S. Takahashi, Case on International Law during the China-japonaise War, 
Cambridge, 1899; N. Ariga, La Guerre Sino-Japanese au point de vue du droit 
international, Paris, 1896. These men wrote similar treatises on the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5. 
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with England in 1902 and its victory over Russia in 1905 it was 
considered one of the great powers. It participated with the 
Allies in the World War and was accorded a permanent seat in 
the Council of the League of Nations, of which it was an original 
member. 

The Japanese insistence on equality, not only political but 
racial, was manifested in its unsuccessful effort to have a “racial 
equality” clause inserted in the League of Nations Covenant 
and its objection to the American discriminatory immigration 
act of 1924. 7 There can be no doubt that Japan has been a full 
member of the Family of Nations, at least since 1899. Although 
it withdrew from membership in the League of Nations by 
denunciation in accordance with the terms of the Covenant in 
1933, it has continued diplomatic relations with the powers 
of the world and has continued to participate in other interna¬ 
tional organizations. 

The Japanese land frontier with the Soviet Union on Sa¬ 
khalin Island is defined by the Treaty of Portsmouth of 1905, 
and in northern Korea by the Sino-Russian treaty of 1860. The 
frontier between Korea and “Manchukuo” is defined in part 
by the Sino-Japanese treaty of 1909 concerning the Chientao 
region. 8 

Siam. Siam was a tributary state of China when first visited by 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth and by the Japanese in the early 
seventeenth century. Trade was carried on with the Dutch after 
1604, with whom a treaty providing for extraterritoriality was 
concluded in 1664. The Spanish and French entered into com¬ 
mercial relations in the late seventeenth century and the British 
in the nineteenth. The latter made a commercial treaty in 1826 
on an equal basis, with no provisions for extraterritoriality, and 
the United States made a similar treaty in 1833. In 1855, how¬ 
ever, a new treaty with England and in 1866 with the United 
States provided for extraterritoriality. Under threats of violence 
France gained extraterritorial rights in Siam by a treaty of 1893. 
The prospect, however, that Siam would be entirely absorbed 
by the French in Indo-China and the British in Burma did not 

7 See Akagi, op. cit pp. 322ff., 44Iff. 

8 The Korean-Manchurian frontier is marked by the Tumen and Yalu rivers 
whose sources almost meet in the Peishan mountains; but I have not been able 
to find any document describing this boundary other than that mentioned 
which recognizes the Tumen boundary and, at its source, the Shikyishwei. 
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materialize. Siam attended the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 
1907. It became an original member of the League of Nations 
and by a gradual process begun by the American treaty of 1920 
has been relieved of extraterritoriality. 9 It is now a fully sov¬ 
ereign state, member of the Family of Nations. Its boundaries 
with French Indo-China have been defined by treaties of 1893, 
1904 and 1926, and with Burma by the treaty of 1909, supple¬ 
mented by an exchange of notes on March 14, 1932. 

China . China has had occasional communication and cultural 
relations with the West since the Augustan Age, but relations 
did not become continuous until the establishment of trading 
posts by the Portuguese in the early sixteenth century and by the 
Spaniards half a century later. The Dutch and English began 
trading relations in the seventeenth century. Portuguese efforts 
to establish diplomatic relations in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries and similar Dutch efforts in the seventeenth 
century were unsuccessful because of China's refusal to recog¬ 
nize the equality of the Western powers, an attitude symbolized 
by the demand for the kowtow. 

Russia, whose land frontier had become contiguous with 
China, sent an unsuccessful mission in 1567 and made the first 
treaty of a Western nation with China after brief hostilities on 
the Amur River at Nerghinsk in 1689. This treaty restored 
peace, defined the boundary and provided for its protection on 
an equal basis but made no provision for continuous inter¬ 
course. Russia concluded another treaty with China at Kiakhta 
in 1729, and in 1733 China sent to St. Petersburg its first and 
only embassy to a Western country prior to 1867. 

The British sent unsuccessful missions in 1793 and 1816, but 
treaty relations were not established until after the first Anglo- 
Chinese War by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. This treaty 
provided for the opening of certain ports to commerce, and 
supplementary resolutions in 1843 provided for extraterritorial 
jurisdiction over British subjects. Although similar privileges 
were soon acquired by France, the United States and other 
states, there seems to have been no reciprocal acknowledgment 
that relations were governed by general international law at 
this time. The Chinese were more reluctant to acknowledge 
equality than were the Western nations. Continuous diplomatic 

o F. B. Sayre, "The Passing of Extraterritoriality in Siam,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, 
Jan. 1928, Vol. 22, pp. 70ff. 
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missions were established in China by the principal Western 
powers after the second Anglo-Chinese war of 1858, but cere¬ 
monial and procedure rested on express provisions of treaty, 
not on general custom and rules of international law as in the 
relations of European states inter se. The treaties were non¬ 
reciprocal and provided for extraterritorial, civil, and criminal 
jurisdiction by foreign consuls in China. They were thus incon¬ 
sistent with basic principles of international law—equality and 
territorial sovereignty. 

The Chinese, however, acquired experience with European 
practice as trade, missionary, diplomatic and military relations 
increased, and with European theory after Wheaton’s Interna¬ 
tional Law had been translated into Chinese by W. A. P. Mar¬ 
tin, under order of the Chinese government in 1864. In 1867 
China dispatched its second diplomatic mission abroad under 
an American, Anson Burlingame, thus manifesting a desire to 
learn of the West at first hand, a desire increasingly realized in 
the steady stream of Chinese students who have continued to go 
abroad. 

Mutual desire for equality of relations under general interna¬ 
tional law began to be manifested at the turn of the century 
when China was invited for the first time to a general interna¬ 
tional conference, that at The Hague in 1899. This disposition 
was strengthened by the Hay Open-Door notes of the same year, 
manifesting a reaction from the activities of the great powers 
during the preceding years in attempting to divide China into 
spheres of interest, if not into colonial areas. The powers agreed 
in the Boxer exchange of notes to respect the territorial integ¬ 
rity and administrative entity of China, and in 1903 the Sino- 
American treaty provided that diplomatic intercourse be based 
on “international usage,” that diplomatic and consular relations 
should be reciprocal, that most favored nation treatment should 
be accorded in regard to tariff and other commercial matters 
reciprocally, and that the United States was to withdraw extra¬ 
territoriality when convinced that China had achieved its 
“strong desire to reform its judicial system and to bring it in 
accord with that of Western nations.” The latter provision fol¬ 
lows that in the Anglo-Chinese treaty of 1902 and was incor¬ 
porated in the Sino-Japanese treaty of 1903. Since that time, and 
particularly since the establishment of the Chinese Republic in 
1911, the Chinese government has consistently sought to elimi- 
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nate extraterritorial jurisdiction, concessions, leased ports, for¬ 
eign military forces and other derogations from its territorial 
sovereignty based upon 4 ‘unequal treaties’* or practice. China 
became an original member of the League of Nations by ratify¬ 
ing the Treaty of Saint-Germain, and has participated since the 
World War in international organization on an equal basis. 

The propriety of Chinese efforts to eliminate unequal treaties 
was recognized in principle by resolutions of the Washington 
Conference of 1922, and this principle was given some applica¬ 
tion in the elimination of the treaty tariff and the negotiation 
of equal treaties contingently abolishing extraterritoriality with 
a number of states from 1928 to 1930. Great Britain, the United 
States, France and Japan did not make treaties of the latter type, 
but the Chinese government declared extraterritoriality at an 
end with respect to all states in 1930. This was not acquiesced 
in by the powers nor was it enforced by China, but the history 
of events since 1903 makes it clear that China has been recog¬ 
nized as a full member of the Family of Nations, entitled to the 
full benefits of general international law, except in so far as 
special treaties still impose certain disabilities. 10 

Has China ceased to be a state? Japan has argued that because 
of civil disorder, inability to give protection to foreigners in all 
portions of its territory, and occasional division of governmental 
authority, China has ceased to be an organized state and conse¬ 
quently is no longer entitled to rights under international law. 11 
Do such conditions affect status under international law? Evi¬ 
dence may be sought in the practice of states in respect to recog¬ 
nitions of independence and responsibility for injuries to aliens. 

States have frequently declined to recognize a new state on 
the ground that its government is unstable or incapable of 
maintaining order or of meeting international responsibilities. 12 
States with dependencies clamoring for self-determination have 

io M. T. Z. Tyau, The Legal Obligation Arising Out of Treaty Relations be¬ 
tween China and Other States, Shanghai, 1917, pp. 208-9. 

n See Lytton Commission Report, p. 17: “The Japanese Government do not 
and cannot consider that China is an ‘organized people’ within the meaning of 
the League of Nations Covenant.” Japanese statement to President of the League 
of Nations Council, Feb. 23, 1932. See also “The Present Condition of China,” 
Document A, submitted by Japan to the League of Nations, 1932, p. 131; K. K. 
Kawakami, Japan Speaks, N. Y„ 1932, pp. 140, 173; J. Shinobu, International Law 
in the Shanghai Conflict, Tokyo, 1933, pp. 36ff. 

12 C. C. Hyde, International Law, Vol. 1, pp. 55ff.; W. H. Ritsher, Criteria of 
Capacity for Independence, Jerusalem, 1934, Chap. 5. 
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occasionally examined the criteria of independence. 13 The 
League of Nations has had occasion to assert general principles 
on this subject upon the admission of new members and the 
emancipation of mandated communities. 14 In its report to the 
Council on June 27, 1931, 15 the Permanent Mandates Commis¬ 
sion thought that the emancipation of territory under mandate 
should be dependent on two classes of preliminary conditions. 
First, the existence in the territory concerned of de facto condi¬ 
tions which justified the presumption that the community is 
able “to stand by itself under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world,” and secondly, the furnishing of certain guar¬ 
anties, especially in regard to the protection of minorities, the 
protection of the interests of foreigners, the assurance of free¬ 
dom of conscience and religion, the protection of missionary 
activities, the maintenance of financial obligations, of vested 
rights and of treaties binding upon the territory. The de facto 
conditions are pertinent here. In this connection the Commis¬ 
sion reported: 

Whether a people which has hitherto been under tutelage has become 
fit to stand alone without the advice and assistance of a mandatory is a 
question of fact and not of principle. It can only be settled by careful 
observation of the political, social, and economic development of each 
territory. This observation must be continued over a sufficient period for 
the conclusion to be drawn that the spirit of civic responsibility and social 
conditions have so far progressed as to enable the essential machinery of 
a state to operate and to insure political liberty. 

There are, however, certain conditions the presence of which will in any 
case indicate the ability of a political community to stand alone and 
maintain its own existence as an independent state. 

Subject to these general considerations, the Commission suggests that 
the following conditions must be fulfilled before a mandated territory can 
be released from the mandatory regime-conditions which must apply to 
the whole of the territory and its population: (a) it must have a settled 
government and an administration capable of maintaining the regular 
operation of essential government services; (b) it must be capable of main¬ 
taining its territorial integrity and political independence; (c) it must be 
able to maintain the public peace throughout the whole territory; (d) it 
must have at its disposal adequate financial resources to provide regularly 
for normal government requirements; (e) it must possess laws and a judicial 
organization which will afford equal and regular justice to all. 

13 Ritsher, op. cit., Chaps. 3 and 4 on Philippines and India. 

14 Ibid., Chaps. 2, 6. 

16 Permanent Mandates Commission, Minutes, Vol. 20, pp. 228-9. Compare with 
statement of conditions of state existence, Oppenheim, International Law, 5th ed., 
Vol. l,p. 112. 
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These criteria are valuable guides to states and international 
conferences engaged in the legislative process of admitting new 
states to the Family of Nations. They are of use to the jurist, 
studying not what the status of an entity ought to be but what 
it is, only where evidence of the actual recognition of the entity 
by the Family of Nations is lacking. Where the evidence shows 
that the entity in question does not conform to these criteria 
there is a presumption that it has not been recognized. If avail¬ 
able evidence proves that it has been recognized, its noncon¬ 
formity in fact to these criteria does not automatically affect its 
legal status. Recognition once accorded is presumed to be per¬ 
manent. The breaking of diplomatic relations with a govern¬ 
ment, or even the non-recognition of a de facto government of a 
member of the Family of Nations, does not terminate the recog¬ 
nition of the state. 16 

There is support in diplomatic correspondence for the propo¬ 
sition that “normal application [of international law] ceases to 
be possible in cases where a state becomes helplessly disorganized 
and is not in a position to exercise an effective control over its 
own territory/' and that “a state which has fallen into anarchy 
ceases to be a state to which normal rules of international inter¬ 
course can be applied.” 17 It is also true that the international 
commission on extraterritoriality, appointed in 1925 in pur¬ 
suance of a Washington Conference resolution, stated conclu¬ 
sions (with a reservation from the Chinese member) which sug¬ 
gest that “the inability of the Chinese government to enforce 
its laws in its own country constitutes an obstacle to the imme¬ 
diate abolition of the extraterritoriality system.” 18 

These propositions, however, cannot support the assertion 
that China has ceased to be a member of the Family of Nations 
subject to international law. If the facts asserted were true, they 
would merely suggest temporary modification of the procedures 
of international intercourse while such conditions prevail. Thus 

16 Foreign offices have occasionally stated that while they recognize a state, 
they do not recognize its de facto government as competent to represent it. See 
Q. Wright, “Suits Brought by Foreign States with Unrecognized Governments,” 
Am . Journ. Int. Law, Oct. 1923, Vol. 17, pp. 742-6; Oppenheim, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
pp. 125-7. 

17 H. A. Smith, Great Britain and International Law, Vol. 1, p. 18; Thomas Baly, 
“Can an Anarchy Be a State?” Am. Journ. Int. Law, July 1934, Vol. 28, pp. 444ff.; 
Q. Wright, The Control of American Foreign Relations, N. Y., 1922, pp. 15-20. 

18 H. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 20. 
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the draft code on responsibility of states under international 
law prepared by the Research in International Law provides: 19 

A state has a duty to maintain governmental organization adequate, 
under normal conditions, for the performance of its obligations under in¬ 
ternational law and treaties. In the event of emergencies temporarily dis¬ 
arranging its governmental organization, a state has a duty to use the 
means at its disposal for the performance of these obligations. 

The commentary states: 

It is to be recognized that in every state temporary abnormal conditions 
may result in a dislocation of its governmental organizations, and such 
possibility is to be taken into account in determining whether responsibil¬ 
ity exists in a given case. . . . The present practice often tends to penalize 
a state for its weakness by requiring practically a guarantee of the con¬ 
tinuity of normal governmental machinery. Such continuity is not always 
possible, as in the case of civil wars and local insurrection. It would seem 
that a state should not be held to duties which it cannot perform, pro¬ 
vided the disability is temporary only and due to exceptional causes or 
circumstances. 

It is clear that in international practice the de facto suspen¬ 
sion of governmental authority because of revolution, civil war 
or foreign occupation has not been regarded as terminating 
the existence of a state. Such circumstances may eventually lead 
to foreign protests and invasions, which may in time result in 
the state ceasing to exist de facto because all of its territory has 
been occupied by others. Even such a calamity would not 
result in a termination of the state’s existence de jure until the 
transfer of its territory had been generally recognized. 

In the case of China few states have recognized recent seizures 
of its territory, much territory remains under the control of the 
Chinese government, and that government is formally recog¬ 
nized by the governments of the world as representing a sov¬ 
ereign state. We conclude, therefore, that China is a sovereign, 
full member of the Family of Nations, entitled to benefit by the 
principles of general international law except in so far as special 
obligations may be imposed by unequal treaties still in force. 

China’s boundaries with the Soviet Union, Korea, Tonkin, 
Burma, Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, India and Afghanistan have 
been defined in most cases by treaty, but in many places are not 
clearly established on the spot. The boundaries between China 
proper and her dependencies are even less clear, especially the 

19 Art. 4, Am. Joum. Int. Law , Spec. Supp., 1929, p. 146. 
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boundaries between China and Tibet, between China and Mon¬ 
golia, and between Mongolia and Manchuria. 20 

2. Unrecognized states . Tannu Tuva, formerly known as 
Uriankhai, between Mongolia and Siberia, has official relations 
only with the Soviet Union. Nepal and Bhutan, between India 
and Tibet, have relations only with Great Britain. “Man- 
chukuo” has relations only with Japan, San Salvador, Germany, 
Italy and Poland. None of these states has participated in gen¬ 
eral international conferences nor have they become parties to 
general treaties. In the case of the first three, there appear at 
present to be no objections to their independent status nor 
claims to the territory that they occupy, though China claimed 
the territory of Tannu Tuva as recently as 1919 and at one time 
asserted suzerainty over Nepal and Bhutan. 21 Their position as 
de facto independent states has been acquiesced in by the mem¬ 
bers of the Family of Nations. Whether they conform sufficiently 
to the accepted criteria of independence as to deserve recogni¬ 
tion might be questioned. 

“Manchukuo.” In the case of “Manchukuo” China claims 
sovereignty of all the territory it occupies, and China’s sov¬ 
ereignty is recognized by most of the states of the world. 

Chinese culture has always been active in the southernmost 
part of Manchuria, and the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) extended 
its rule over the territory west of the Liao river and received 
occasional tribute from chiefs in the remainder of the country. 
The Manchus were thus permeated by Chinese culture before 
they overthrew the Ming administration in Manchuria in 1616 
and in 1628 passed the Great Wall to conquer China. The 

20 For Chinese boundaries with the Soviet Union see supra, note 3, and with 
Korea, supra, note 8. The Tonkin boundary is defined by treaties of June 26, 
1887, and June 26, 1895 (Br. For. St. Pap., 85:748, 87:523); the Burmese boundary 
by treaties of March 1, 1894, Feb. 4, 1897, and April 9, 1935 (Ibid., 87:1311, 89:25; 
L. of N. Treaty Series, 163:177). The League of Nations participated in the 
settlement of this boundary on the spot by appointing the president of the mixed 
commission on Jan. 8, 1935. The Sikkim boundary is defined by the treaty of 
March 17, 1890 (Ibid., 82:9). The boundaries of Bhutan, Nepal, the United Prov¬ 
inces, the Punjab and Kashmir with Tibet are defined by the Himalayas, but I 
have not found any document describing them. The boundary of Sinkiang with 
the long eastern projection of Afghanistan, between the Oxus river and the Hindu 
Kush mountains, separating India from Soviet territory, was defined by the Anglo- 
Russian Pamir commission in 1895. The geographer of the Department of State, 
Washington, D. C., compiled an excellent map of Chinese external and internal 
boundaries published in December 1932. 

21 China Year Book, 1938, p. 26. 
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Manchus maintained military rule in Manchuria and forbade 
the immigration of Chinese until 1878 when this policy was 
reversed with the result that at the time of the revolution (1911) 
the population of Manchuria was estimated at 18,000,000, 
largely Chinese. It has since increased to some 30,000,000 of 
which 95 per cent are Chinese, 3 per cent Korean, 1 per cent 
Japanese, the remainder mainly Manchus, Mongols, and Rus¬ 
sians. “Manchuria,” wrote the Lytton Commission in 1932, “is 
now unalterably Chinese.” 22 

After a period of Russian penetration, followed by Russian 
and Japanese recognition of the Chinese sovereignty of Man¬ 
churia in Article III of the Treaty of Portsmouth, China central¬ 
ized the administration of Manchuria under a viceroy in 1907. 
In spite of this, Manchuria was being divided into spheres of 
interest by the Russo-Japanese agreements of 1907, and the 
efforts of the United States through the Knox neutralization 
plan of 1909 to stop this development were unsuccessful. 

Manchurian authorities first opposed revolution but accepted 
the presidency of Yuan Shi-k’ai in 1912. Chang Tso-lin was 
made military governor of Fengtien province in 1916 and In¬ 
spector General of all Manchuria in 1918. During the period 
of civil war which followed, Chang Tso-lin on occasion declared 
his independence of the central government of China and made 
separate treaties with the U.S.S.R., but these were incidents of 
civil war and “never meant that he or the people of Manchuria 
wished to be separated from China. . . . Through all its wars 
and periods ‘of independence’ therefore Manchuria remained 
an integral part of China.” 23 The contention that Manchuria 
was merely in personal union with China during the Manchu 
period and never a part of the Chinese Empire does not accord 
with history. 24 

Marshal Chang Tso-lin was assassinated with the complicity 
of Japanese officers on June 3, 1928, 25 and his son Chang Hsueh- 
liang, the young Marshal, became ruler of Manchuria. He de¬ 
clared his allegiance to the national government of Chiang Kai- 
shek, against the advice of the Japanese, and pursued a policy 

22 Lytton Commission Report, p. 25. 

23 Ibid., pp. 28-9. 

24 Ibid., pp. 26-7. 

M Ibid., p. 28; Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire, 1955, 
pp. 280-2; Morse and MacNair, op. cit., p. 744. 
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unsatisfactory to both Japanese and Soviet interests which 
involved him in military conflict with Soviet forces in 1929. 

Japan began hostilities on September 18, 1931, occupied the 
country, set up a government under the former Chinese em¬ 
peror, Henry Pu-yi in March, 1932, recognized the latter as 
Emperor of “Manchukuo,” and on September 15, 1932, made an 
alliance with him which secured all Japanese interests in Man¬ 
churia. 

Count Uchida, the Japanese foreign minister, declared before 
the Japanese Diet on August 25, 1932, that Manchukuo was 
organized 

as a result of the separatist movement within China herself, [that] the Nine 
Power Treaty does not forbid all separatist movements in China or bar the 
Chinese in any part of the country from setting up of their free will an 
independent state, [and] I hardly need to waste words once more disclaim¬ 
ing at this juncture any territorial designs on our part in Manchuria or 
anywhere else. 20 

The Lytton Commission, sent by the League of Nations and 
composed of a British, French, German, Italian and American 
member, reported on October 1, 1932, as a result of elaborate 
investigations on the spot, that: 

The Japanese military operations begun on September 18, 1931, cannot 
be regarded as measures of legitimate self-defense, [though] this does not 
exclude the hypothesis that the officers on the spot may have thought that 
they were acting in self-defense. The independence movement which had 
never been heard of in Manchuria before September, 1931, was only made 
possible by the presence of Japanese troops and for this reason the present 
regime cannot be considered to have been called into existence by a genu¬ 
ine and spontaneous independence movement. 27 

These conclusions of the Report were endorsed by the resolu¬ 
tion of the League of Nations Assembly on February 24, 1933, 
in the following words: 

Without excluding the possibility that, on the night of September 18-19, 
1931, the Japanese officers on the spot may have believed that they were 
acting in self-defense, the Assembly cannot regard as measures of self- 
defense the military operations carried on that night by the Japanese 
troops at Mukden and other places in Manchuria. Nor can the military 
measures of Japan as a whole, developed in the course of the dispute, be 
regarded as measures of self-defense. Moreover, the adoption of measures 
of self-defense does not exempt a state from complying with the provisions 

26 Akagi, op. cit., p. 496. 

27 Lytton Report, p. 71. 
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of Article XII of the Covenant. ... A group of Japanese civil and mili¬ 
tary officials conceived, organized, and carried through the Manchurian 
independence movement as a solution to the situation in Manchuria as it 
existed after events of September 18, and, with this object, made use of 
the names and actions of certain Chinese individuals and took advantage 
of certain minorities and native communities that had grievances against 
the Chinese administration. 

This movement, which rapidly received assistance and direction from the 
Japanese general staff, could only be carried through owing to the presence 
of the Japanese troops. It cannot be considered as a spontaneous and genu¬ 
ine independence movement. The main political and administrative power 
in the “Government” of “Manchukuo,” the result of the movement de¬ 
scribed in the previous paragraph, rests in the hands of Japanese officials 
and advisers, who are in a position actually to direct and control the 
administration; in general, the Chinese in Manchuria, who, as already men¬ 
tioned, form the vast majority of the population, do not support this “Gov¬ 
ernment” and regard it as an instrument of the Japanese. 

The members of the League of Nations and the United States 
declared that they would not recognize this regime and to date 
it has been recognized only by Japan, San Salvador, Italy, Ger¬ 
many and Poland. 28 The Soviet Union has entered into local 
relations with Manchurian authorities, but insists it had no 
intention of recognizing that regime, and holds Japan respon¬ 
sible for any violation of Soviet-Manchurian frontiers. 29 Thus 
even the de facto existence of “Manchukuo” is not generally 
recognized. Its territory in law is still under the sovereignty of 
China. 30 

3. Dependent states. Dependent states can be classified as vas¬ 
sal or autonomous states and dominions; protected states; and 
mandated territories. The legal implication of these terms has 
already been discussed. The evidence to determine whether a 
particular entity belongs in one of these classes is to be found 
primarily in the terms used in the documents defining its rela- 

28 Supra, Introduction, notes 7-10. 

29 It appears that some Soviet consuls have received exequaturs from Man- 
chukuoan authorities and some Manchukuoan consuls have been permitted to 
function in Soviet territory. Manchoukuo Year Book, 1934, p. 154. An agreement 
appears to have been made between Soviet and Manchukuoan authorities for 
navigation of the Amur river, and the Soviet government sold the Chinese Eastern 
Railway to Manchukuo. South Manchuria Railway Co., Fifth Report on Progress 
in Manchuria to 1936, p. 196. But none of these acts would necessarily manifest 
an intention of the Soviet Union to recognize the state of Manchukuo. See 
Oppenheim, op. cit., 5th ed., Vol. 1, p. 124; Research in International Law, “Draft 
convention on Consuls, Art. 6,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, April 1932, pp. 288ff. 

80 On the status of Manchuria see C. Walter Young, Japan*s Special Position in 
Manchuria, Baltimore, 1931, Chap. 1. 
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tion to the member of the Family of Nations on which it is 
dependent though the history of its actual relations to that 
state and of the attitude of third states may also be important. 
Outer Mongolia and Outer Tibet should probably be classified 
as vassal states under Chinese suzerainty. 

Outer Mongolia . Mongolia constituted a base from which 
nomadic tribes continually attacked China, and the Great Wall 
was built in the third century B.C. as a defense. It, however, 
proved inadequate, and Genghis Khan’s invasion of 1215 
eventuated in the subjugation of all China by Kubla Khan in 
1280 and the union of China and Mongolia under the Yuan 
dynasty until 1368. The Manchus had made certain of the 
Mongol princes tributaries prior to their conquest of China and 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries conquered the 
whole of Mongolia. 

Russia recognized Chinese sovereignty of Mongolia in the 
treaty of 1881 in exchange for certain commercial privileges. 
Japan seems to have recognized Russian interest in Outer Mon¬ 
golia in 1907 in exchange for Russia’s recognition of its own 
interest in southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
In 1911 Great Britain recognized Russian and Japanese inter¬ 
ests in Mongolia. 

Chinese immigration, which had been prohibited in Mongolia 
before the middle of the nineteenth century, increased greatly 
after 1909, arousing Mongol opposition, and in July 1911 a 
Mongol mission to St. Petersburg requested Russian protection. 
After the Chinese revolution in 1911 a Mongol conference at 
Urga proclaimed independence and enthroned the Hutukhtu 
or living Buddha as emperor on December 28, 1911. Russia 
expressed sympathy with this movement but continued to recog¬ 
nize Chinese suzerainty and on January 1, 1913, made a treaty 
with Outer Mongolia recognizing its autonomy and confirming 
Russian interests which were extended by another Russo-Mon- 
golian treaty of September 30, 1914. China, pressed by internal 
difficulties and the Japanese Twenty-One Demands, entered into 
a tripartite treaty with Russia and Outer Mongolia at Kiakhta 
on June 7, 1915, recognizing the latter’s “autonomy” and 
China’s “suzerainty.” 

After the Soviet revolution Chinese military pressure induced 
the Outer Mongol princes to petition for a cancellation of this 
autonomy. This was granted by China on November 20, 1919. 
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After Russian White forces under Baron Ungern had been 
driven out of Mongolia by Red forces, the R.S.F.S.R. made a 
treaty with the “Mongolian Peoples Republic” on November 
5, 1921, recognizing it as the “sole legal government of Mon¬ 
golia.” Three years later, however, in the Sino-Soviet treaty of 
May 31, 1924, the Soviet Union “recognizes that Outer Mon¬ 
golia is an integral part of the Republic of China and respects 
China’s sovereignty therein.” It also promised eventual with¬ 
drawal of troops from Outer Mongolia which apparently was 
effected a few years later, although on March 12, 1936, the 
Soviet Union concluded with Mongolia a mutual defense ar¬ 
rangement, confirming an understanding of a few years earlier. 
In reply to Chinese protests, the Soviet Union insisted that this 
was not intended to encroach upon China’s sovereignty. 31 

In fact, China has had no control in Outer Mongolia since 
1921, and Soviet influence is important. The British Prime 
Minister stated in Parliament on May 11, 1936, that “His 
Majesty’s government continue to regard Outer Mongolia as 
under Chinese sovereignty; and since the conclusion of the 
Protocol of the 12th of March the Soviet government have 
declared that in their view the Chinese-Soviet treaty of May, 
1924, in which Outer Mongolia was recognized as an integral 
part of the Chinese Republic, is not infringed by the Protocol, 
and retains its force.” 

The interested members of the Family of Nations apparently 
recognize Outer Mongolia as a part of China, but there is doubt 
whether the cancellation of the autonomy, which China had 
granted to Outer Mongolia, and which had been recognized in 
the treaty of 1915, is valid. Thus it appears that de jure Outer 
Mongolia is an autonomous state under Chinese sovereignty or, 
as the term has been defined, under Chinese suzerainty, but 
enjoying de facto independence. 32 

Tibet. Tibet was conquered in part by China during the 
Mongol dynasty. Its relations with China during much of this 

31 See infra. Chap. 6, note 50. 

32 On the status of Mongolia see Willoughby and Fenwick, Types of Restricted 
Sovereignty and of Colonial Autonomy, Washington, 1919, pp. 59-61; Morse and 
MacNair, op. cit., pp. 563-7, 665-9; G. M. Friters, “The Development of Mon¬ 
golian Independence," Pacific Affairs, Sept. 1937, pp. 375ff.; Willoughby, Rights 
and Interests in China, pp. 45Iff.; Owen Lattimore, China Year Book, 1938, 
pp. 27ff.; Louis Nemzer, “The Status of Outer Mongolia in International Law," 
Am. Journ . Int. Law, July 1939, Vol. 33, pp. 452ff. 
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time should be characterized as suzerainty rather than sov¬ 
ereignty although China has claimed the latter. Chinese inter¬ 
ests were maintained through two commissioners or ambans at 
Lhassa. 

European states had few contacts with Tibet until 1900 when 
Russia received Tibetan envoys in St. Petersburg. Great Britain 
sent the Younghusband mission to Tibet in 1904. This resulted 
in active hostilities, and an agreement by which Tibet recog¬ 
nized the boundary laid down in the Anglo-Chinese Convention 
of 1890, agreed on regulations of trade, paid indemnity, and 
promised not to alienate territory, to permit foreign interven¬ 
tion, or to grant concessions without British consent. China 
confirmed this arrangement in a treaty of April 7, 1906, in 
which Great Britain agreed not to annex Tibetan territory or 
interfere with the administration of Tibet, and China under¬ 
took not to permit any other states to interfere with Tibet. 
Great Britain and Russia recognized the “suzerain rights of 
China in Tibet” by their treaty of 1907. 

China subsequently strengthened its military position in 
Lhassa, but in 1912, after the outbreak of the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion, this force was withdrawn. The Chinese Republic in 1912 
declared Tibet, like Mongolia, an integral part of the Chinese 
Republic and an expedition was sent to Tibet. Great Britain 
protested that this was in violation of the treaty of 1906. China 
asserted that it enjoyed police rights under that treaty but 
abandoned military operations and has exercised no effective 
influence in Tibet since, though a mission spent some time in 
Lhassa in 1934. The Dalai lama proclaimed the independence 
of Tibet in 1913. A tripartite conference was held in Simla in 
1913 and 1914 in which Tibet demanded independence, China 
sought application of the treaty of 1906, and Great Britain sug¬ 
gested a division of the country into Inner and Outer Tibet. 
Agreement was not achieved with China, but Great Britain and 
Tibet concluded a trade agreement in which Great Britain 
recognized Tibet's autonomy. De jure, Tibet is still a part of 
China with a high degree of autonomy, but de facto it enjoys 
independence in close relations with Great Britain. 33 

Dominions . The Philippine Islands in relation to the United 

83 On status of Tibet see Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 462ff.; Willoughby and 
Fenwick, op. cit., pp. 85-6; Morse and MacNair, op. cit., pp. 557-62; Lattimore, 
op. cit., pp. 38ff. 
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States® 4 and India in relation to Great Britain 35 also conform to 
the concept of suzerainty, though the word has never been used 
in either case. The British have preferred the word “dominion” 
though India does not enjoy full dominion status. Each of them 
has considerable constitutional autonomy by grant of the parent 
state, extending in the case of India to capacity to enter the 
League of Nations and to become an independent party to 
treaties. The Philippines do not appear to enjoy this capacity 
in international relations, but have more extensive internal self- 
government. 

84 The Philippine Islands were taken by Spain in 1543 and legally transferred 
to the United States by the treaty of Paris of 1898. An insurrection demanded 
independence, claiming that the United States had intervened with that object 
rather than annexation. The insurrection was suppressed in 1901, but American 
administrators and presidents repeatedly asserted that self-determination of the 
Philippines was the eventual object of American annexation. The amount of 
self-government was continually extended, especially by the Jones Act of 1916 
and the Tydings-McDuffie Act of March 24, 1934. The latter provided for a 
Commonwealth period during which the Philippines would enjoy a large degree 
of autonomy in domestic affairs. This was accepted by the Philippine legislature, 
a Constitution was framed in accord with it, and the Commonwealth govern¬ 
ment came into office on November 15, 1935. According to the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act the Philippines will achieve complete independence on July 4, 1946. Until 
that time the foreign affairs of the country are controlled by the United States 
and from the point of view of international law the Philippines are under 
American sovereignty. See Blue Book of the Inauguration of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines , Manila, November 15, 1935. 

35 India had contacts with the west since the time of Alexander the Great and 
began to come into the orbit of modern international law with the Portuguese 
expedition of 1498. The Portuguese monopolized Indian trade for a century, 
after which the Dutch, followed by the British and French, established themselves. 
The British East India Company, chartered in 1600, gained a dominant position 
in the eighteenth century, driving out rivals, making agreements with native 
princes and expanding its Indian domain at the expense of the disintegrating 
Mogul empire. After the Mutiny of 1858 administration was transferred from 
the company to the crown, and Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India 
on January 1, 1877. A declaration of August 20, 1917, announced a policy of 
gradually developing responsible government and the Montague-Chelmsford Act 
of 1919 sought to inaugurate this policy by establishing an all-Indian assembly 
and making the provincial governments partially responsible to their assemblies. 
Further steps were taken in the Act of 1936, passed by the British Parliament 
after an extensive report by the Simon Statutory Commission and round table 
conferences with Indian leaders. A federation of British Indian provinces and 
native states was attempted with ample protection for the conventional rights of 
the latter and powers of intervening in the provincial and federal governments 
by the government of India responsible to the Secretary of State for India, a 
member of the British cabinet. India was admitted to the League of Nations by 
the treaty of Versailles and has participated in many international conferences 
and become a party to many treaties, but major control in conducting foreign 
relations lies with the British government. See Willoughby and Fenwick, op. cit., 
pp. 43-50; Oppenheim, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 175; T. A. Bisson, “A New Constitution 
for India/' Foreign Policy Reports, July 17, 1935, Vol. 11, pp. 118ff. 
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Both of these entities like Outer Mongolia and Outer Tibet 
have a considerable autonomy granted by the states which 
formerly and perhaps still are sovereigns. That status has re¬ 
ceived some recognition in international law, less in the case of 
the Philippines than in that of India. 

Protectorates . Annam, Tonkin, Laos and Cambodia in French 
Indo-China; Brunei, Sarawak, British North Borneo, the Fed¬ 
erated Malay States and the five unfederated Malay states of 
British Malaya are all described in official documents as “pro¬ 
tectorates” and conform to this conception in international law 
since their status is based on international agreements between 
the protecting and the protected states. Their status is recog¬ 
nized in international law in spite of the fact that in most cases 
the agreements give the protecting state very wide powers, not 
only over external, but over the internal affairs of the protected 
state. 36 

“Domestic Dependent Nations” The numerous native states 
of India and the Dutch East Indies are referred to as protected 
states, and in most cases agreements are the basis of the rela¬ 
tionship, but it appears that these states have not been accorded 
recognition under international law. From the latter point of 
view they are entirely within the sovereignty of the so-called 
“protecting power,” perhaps resembling the status which Chief 
Justice Marshall accorded to the American Indians, “domestic 
dependent nations.” 37 The Shan States of Burma, though prac¬ 
tically in much the same situation, are not even referred to as 
protectorates in British law, but as British territory. 

Mandated Territories. The only mandated territory in the 
Far Eastern area as here defined is that of the North Pacific 
Islands under Japanese mandate of class C, which permits Japan 
to administer them “as integral portions of its territory.” The 
mandate, however, conferred upon Japan in 1921, in accordance 

86 Willoughby and Fenwick, op. cit., pp. 40-2. 

37 "Though the Indians are acknowledged to have an unquestionable and, 
heretofore, unquestioned right to the lands they occupy, until that right shall be 
extinguished by a voluntary cession to our government; yet it may well be 
doubted whether those tribes which reside within the acknowledged boundaries 
of the United States can, with strict accuracy, be denominated foreign nations. 
They may, more correctly, perhaps, be denominated domestic dependent nations. 
They occupy a territory to which we assert a title independent of their will, 
which must take effect in point of possession when their rights of possession cease. 
Meanwhile they are in a state of pupilage. Their relation to the United States 
resembles that of a ward to his guardian.” Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia, 5 Peters 1 
(1831); Willoughby and Fenwick, op. cit., pp. 50-3. 
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with Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant, imposes 
restrictions in the interests of the natives and of demilitariza¬ 
tion, and requires that Japan report annually to the League. 88 
The effect of Japan’s withdrawal from the League upon this 
mandate has been much discussed; in practice it appears that the 
mandate has been regarded as continuing, with the understand¬ 
ing that the obligations of Japan continue. In fact Japan has 
continued to report annually to the League of Nations upon its 
administration of this trust, 89 though in October 1938 it de¬ 
clined to send an accredited representative to discuss this man¬ 
date with the Permanent Mandates Commission, and the Japa¬ 
nese member withdrew from that Commission. These actions 
were in pursuance of the Japanese decision to refuse collabora¬ 
tion in the technical work of the League after the Council’s 
recommendation, in September 1938, of certain sanctions be¬ 
cause of Japan’s aggression in China. 40 

4. Collective entities. One collective entity with interests in 
the Far Eastern area is the League of Nations which is believed 
to have sovereignty over the mandated territories. 41 Some au¬ 
thorities, however, hold that sovereignty of these territories still 
rests in a condominium of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers to whom the territories were originally ceded by Article 
119 of the Treaty of Versailles. 42 Of the five powers designated 
by this term (Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, the United 
States), the last three are not now members of the League of 
Nations. The practical difference between these two theories of 
the location of sovereignty may therefore be important. 

The powers with extraterritorial rights in China, collectively 
known as the “treaty powers” 48 represented by their diplomatic 
representatives in China, enjoy certain collective rights in the 
diplomatic quarter of Peking and the International Settlement 
of Shanghai. 44 

88 See Q. Wright, Mandates, pp. 619-20. 

89 Q. Wright, "The Effect of Withdrawal from the League upon a Mandate," 
Br. Y. B. Int. Law, 1935, pp. 104ff. 

^League of Nations, Monthly Summary, October 1938, p. 279; Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, Bulletin of International News, November 5, 1938, p. 36. 

41 Supra, Chap. 3, note 11, and Q. Wright, Mandates, pp. 332ff., 530. 

« Ibid., pp. 319ff. 

48 Infra, Chap. 6, note 90. 

44 Infra, Chap. 5, notes 13, 15. 
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TERRITORIAL RIGHTS IN THE FAR EAST 

The territorial rights within the Far Eastern area may be 
classified as (1) sovereignty, including sovereignty of home ter¬ 
ritory and of colonial territory, (2) semi-sovereignty, including 
suzerainty and autonomy, protection and protectorate, man¬ 
datory and mandated territory, (3) jurisdictional restrictions 
and extensions, including political leases, residential areas, 
demilitarization, and military administration, and (4) practical 
controls including spheres of interest and military occupations. 

1. Sovereignty. Of the sovereign states with territory in the 
Far Eastern area, the Soviet Union, China, Japan and Siam 
have home territory; Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, the United States, Japan and perhaps China and the 
Soviet Union have colonial territory. In the case of Japan, a 
distinction between home and colonial territory is made in the 
supplement to the Four Power Treaty which states that Kara- 
futo (southern Sakhalin), Formosa, the Pescadores and the 
islands under Japanese mandate shall be included in the term 
“insular possessions and insular dominions” entitled to the 
benefits of the treaty. The Kurile, Lew Chew (Ryukyu), in¬ 
cluding Amami and Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands, are therefore 
treated as home territory of Japan, although they were all 
included among the “insular territories and possessions of 
Japan” in which the status quo in regard to fortifications and 
naval bases was to be maintained under the Five Power Naval 
Disarmament Treaty. Karafuto, however, is not included, al¬ 
though it was demilitarized by the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
Korea appears to be administered by Japan as a colonial area. 

China has treated Sinkiang (the New Dominion or Chinese 
Turkestan) as a colonial area with considerable autonomy al¬ 
though the national government has organized it as a province 
on a theoretically equal basis with the three provinces of Man- 
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churia, the four provinces of Inner Mongolia, the two provinces 
of Inner Tibet and the eighteen provinces of China proper. 1 

All of the territory of the Soviet Union is incorporated in 
one of the federated republics, but perhaps it is possible to clas¬ 
sify as colonies the “territories” of the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic including the “Far Eastern territories.” These 
are distinguished from the “Regions,” “Autonomous Regions,” 
and “Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republics.” 2 

British colonies in the area include Hongkong and part of 
Kowloon, the Straits Settlements, the island of Labuan near 
North Borneo, Burma and the neighboring Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands. Of these, Hongkong and Labuan are pre¬ 
sumably among the “insular possessions and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean” guaranteed by the Four 
Power Washington Treaty. They were also included in the 
armament status quo provisions of the Five Power Naval Treaty 
which included the insular possessions of Great Britain, east of 
the 110th meridian, east longitude, thus excluding the island 
of Singapore. 

The remaining colonies in the area are French Cochin China, 

1 According to Owen Lattimore ( China Year Book, 1938, p. 33), “Chinese ad¬ 
ministration of Sinkiang is a compromise between the ‘normal’ type of Chinese 
province and a special ‘colonial organization/ ” He also notes that not only 
Sinkiang, but also Manchuria, Mongolia and Tibet “have throughout history 
had an intimate relation with China but have never been thoroughly and finally 
integrated with China. They were for the most part independent or semi-inde¬ 
pendent of China under the last purely Chinese dynasty, that of the Ming (1368- 
1644); were then brought into a kind of federative relation with China as a 
result of the Manchu conquests and alliances (1644-1911), and since the Chinese 
Revolution have been regarded as possessions of China.” The China Year Book 
(p. 1) lists Sinkiang as one of 24 provinces, including the 18 provinces of China 
proper, 2 of inner Tibet and 3 of Inner Mongolia, distinct from “Outer Mon¬ 
golia,” “Tibet,” and “Manchukuo,” the latter including the 3 eastern provinces 
of Manchuria and Jehol of Inner Mongolia. 

2 Constitution of 1936, Arts. 13, 22. Soviet writers, however, insist that Soviet 
economy has “destroyed any trace of ‘colonialism’ in its interregional relations.” 
V. Romm, in The Soviet Union and World Problems , S. N. Harper, ed., 1935, 
p. 81. Four of the constituent Republics (Russian S.F.S.R., Tadjik, Kazakh, and 
Kirghiz S.S.R.s) have frontiers adjacent to China, but they appear to have no 
status under international law. (Supra, Chap. 4, note 2.) It is even less possible 
to accord any such status to the “Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics,” 17 of 
which exist in the R.S.F.S.R. (Buryat-Mongol and Yakut A.S.S.R.s in the Far 
East); to the “Autonomous Regions” of which 6 exist in the R.S.F.S.R. (Oirot, 
Khakass, and Jewish—Birobidjan A.R.s in the Far East); and one (Gorno- 
Badakhshan A.R. in Tadjik S.S.R.); to the “Regions” of which 18 exist in the 
R.S.F.S.R. and 6 in the Kazakh S.S.R.; or to the “Territories” of which 5 exist in 
the R.S.F.S.R. 
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the Netherlands Indies, Portuguese Macao and the American 
Aleutian Islands and Guam. These American islands are within 
the guarantee of the Four Power Treaty and were also within 
the armament status quo provisions of the Five Power Naval 
Treaty, although the latter was terminated in 1936. 

2. Semi-sovereignty. The status of the territories of the de¬ 
pendent states in this area has already been described in dealing 
with the status of those states themselves. These states share the 
sovereignty of the territories they occupy with the states upon 
which they are dependent. In the case of suzerainty the suzerain 
is presumed to have sovereignty except insofar as it has granted 
powers to the vassal or autonomous government. In the pro¬ 
tectorates the protected state is presumed to have sovereignty 
except insofar as it has agreed to relinquish it to the protector. 
In the mandated territories the League of Nations is presumed 
to have sovereignty except insofar as it has confirmed the powers 
of the mandatory. It is believed that the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, to whom the territory was ceded by Germany 
in the Treaty of Versailles, had a merely transitional sovereignty 
which ended when these states had instituted the system con¬ 
templated by Article 22 of the Covenant, included, it may be 
noted, in the same treaty by which the cession by Germany 
was effected. 3 

3. Jurisdictional restrictions and extensions. The jurisdic¬ 
tional restrictions in Far Eastern territories apply mainly to 
certain areas of China, though areas of the Soviet Union, Japan, 
Siam and Great Britain have been demilitarized by treaty. 

Some of these restrictions have been called servitudes—a term 
which implies a permanent restriction upon the jurisdiction of 
a sovereign in its territory in the interest of another state. 4 The 
restrictions here considered are based on treaties or customs 
establishing relations between states, and terminate upon ex¬ 
piration of the time specified or when alienated by the bene¬ 
ficiary. Thus the holder of a lease in China cannot transfer 
the lease. The history of both the Russian lease of Port Arthur 
and the German lease of Kiaochow indicate that when the 
original lease convention came to an end prior to the time 

8 Q. Wright, Mandates, p. 319ff. 

4 G. G. Wilson, International Law, St. Paul, 1938, p. 161, Oppenheim, Int. Law, 
5th ed., Vol. 1, pp. 418ff.; Helen Dwight Reid, International Servitudes, Law and 
Practice, 1932, p. 13. 
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contemplated, the territory reverted to China. Japan claimed 
the remainder of the Russian lease, not on the basis of Russian 
consent given in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905), but on the 
basis of the Treaty of Peking (1905) with China, and the re¬ 
mainder of the German lease, not on the basis of German con¬ 
sent given in the treaty of Versailles, but on the basis of the 
Twenty-One Demands treaty of 1915 with China, the validity 
of which, however, China contested. Some of these restrictions 
therefore lack the element of permanence essential to a servi¬ 
tude. 5 They are limitations on the territorial jurisdiction of 
one state and in some cases extensions of the jurisdiction of 
another state beyond its territory, but are not in most cases 
permanent limitations upon territorial jurisdiction. 

Certain general treaty privileges agreed to by China, such 
as those relating to extraterritorial jurisdiction, property-hold¬ 
ing by missionary bodies in the interior and participation in 
customs administration, qualify Chinese jurisdiction within its 
territory. Such non-localized qualifications of jurisdiction are 
dealt with in Chapter VI, sections 5 and 6, of this study, es¬ 
pecially insofar as they exist in Sino-Japanese relations. 

The localized jurisdictional restrictions and extensions in the 
Far East can be classified as (1) leased ports, (2) residential areas, 
(3) demilitarized zones and (4) military jurisdictions. 

Leased territories. The leased territories are all based on 
agreements made by one of the Great Powers with China in 
1898. Certain ports were desired for naval and defense purposes, 
and the agreements transferred all jurisdiction in the port and 
a defined surrounding area to the lessee for the term of the 
lease. 6 They originally included the lease of Kiaochow in Shan¬ 
tung province to Germany for ninety-nine years, of Port Arthur 
and Dalny in the Liaotung Peninsula of Manchuria to Russia 
for twenty-five years, of Kwangchouwan opposite Hainan Island 

5 Reid, op. cit., p. 19. 

6 For text of lease conventions see Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests, 
Vol. 1, Chap. 17; and MacMurray, op. cit. The United States and the lessee 
powers other than Japan held that since all Chinese jurisdiction had been trans¬ 
ferred, extraterritorial privileges of third states would not apply within leased 
areas during the duration of the leases. U. S. Foreign Relations, 1900, pp. 387ff. 
In U. S. vs. A. W. Smith, the U. S. court for China on March 2, 1925, supported 
this opinion, reversing a ruling of the U. S. Commissioner which had held that 
China could not diminish American extraterritorial rights based on treaty by a 
later treaty leaving the Liaotung area to Japan. Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
pp. 480ff. 
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to France for ninety-nine years, of Kowloon extension to Great 
Britain for ninety-nine years, and of Weihaiwei across the 
Chihli Gulf from Port Arthur to Great Britain for “so long 
a period as Port Arthur shall remain in the occupation of 
Russia.” As a result of Washington Conference discussions, 
Kiaochow was restored to China by a China-Japanese treaty 
in 1922 and Weihaiwei was restored on October 1, 1930, in 
pursuance of an Anglo-Chinese treaty of April 18, 1930. 7 China 
considered the Liaotung (Port Arthur) lease to have expired 
in 1923, but Japan, relying on the extension of the lease to 
ninety-nine years in the Twenty-One Demands treaty of 1915, 
the validity of which China contested, declared at the Washing¬ 
ton Conference that it had no intention of relinquishing this 
lease. Great Britain declared on this occasion that the Kowloon 
extension was necessary for the defense of Hongkong. France 
professed willingness to restore Kwangchouwan in connection 
with the general restoration of Chinese leases. 8 In fact, how¬ 
ever, the lessees continue in control of the Liaotung lease, called 
by Japan, Kwantung, of the Kowloon extension, and of Kwang¬ 
chouwan. 

Residential areas. The residential areas exist in Chinese ports 
which have been opened to commerce, and legal justification 
for them is sought in commercial treaty provisions like the fol¬ 
lowing from Article III of the Sino-American treaty of 1903: 

Citizens of the United States may frequent, reside, carry on trade, indus¬ 
tries and manufactures, or pursue any lawful avocation, in all the ports 
or localities of China which are now open or may hereafter be opened to 
foreign residence and trade; and, within the suitable localities at those 
places which have been or may be set apart for the use and occupation 
of foreigners, they may rent or purchase houses, places of business, and 
other buildings, and rent or lease in perpetuity land and build thereon. 

Under the influence of most favored nation clauses and extra¬ 
territoriality, many of the powers acquired areas pursuant to 
such general authorizations over which they exercise a very 
considerable jurisdiction to the exclusion in large measure of 
Chinese jurisdiction. In law the qualifications of Chinese juris¬ 
diction are more limited and are thus described by Willoughby: 9 

The significance of a concession or settlement at a treaty port, then, 

TBr. and For. St. Pap., 1930, Vol. 132, pp. 222ff. 

8 Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, Chap. 18, pp. 485ff. 

8 Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 500-3. 
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comes down to this: That permission is given by the Chinese government 
to the foreigners concerned, to set up and maintain local governmental, 
or, more exactly, local administrative agencies for police purposes, sanita¬ 
tion, making of roads, building regulations, and so forth. The administra¬ 
tive organs, created for carrying out these public purposes, levy taxes, the 
proceeds of which, must, however, be devoted exclusively to the perform¬ 
ance of these local administrative tasks. They may not be levied for any 
other purpose. 

In these respects the governing bodies in the settlements and concessions 
very much resemble the city governments of America. They are, however, 
distinguished from them in the important respect that, as has been already 
suggested, they are administrative rather than political bodies. They have 
no standing as agencies, for local purposes, of the sovereign state from 
which, by municipal charter, American cities derive legal power to take 
action and to issue rules that have the force of law. 

While they have authority to maintain police forces, the members of 
which may make arrests, they have no power to establish courts for the 
enforcement of the administrative rules that they issue—all judicial pro¬ 
ceedings must be before the consular courts. . . . 10 

There is, indeed, great difficulty in finding a satisfactory logical basis 
for ascribing any legally controlling force to the rules and regulations 
issued by the governing authorities of the concessions and settlements, for 
they are not issued in pursuance of a delegated legislative authority derived 
from a sovereign legislative source. This difficulty was recognized by the 
American Secretary of State, who, writing to the American Minister at 
Peking, March 7, 1887, said: 

“The question which you suggest as to the authority of the Consul Gen¬ 
eral at Shanghai to enforce the ordinances of the municipality against citi¬ 
zens of the United States is not without difficulty. ... In the United 
States, where government is reduced to a legal system, these powers of local 
police rest on charters granted by the supreme legislative authority of the 
state; but it is not difficult to conceive of a case in which a community out¬ 
side of any general system of law might organize a government and adopt 
rules and regulations which would be recognized as valid on the ground 
of the right of self-preservation, which is inherent in people everywhere. 
In this light may be regarded the municipal ordinances of Shanghai. The 
foreign settlement not being subject to the laws of China, and the legal 
systems of the respective foreign powers represented there being not only 
dissimilar inter se, but insufficient to meet the local needs, it becomes 
necessary for the local residents interested in the preservation of peace and 
order to supply the deficiency.” 

The legal bases and powers of local officials differ in each 
of these residential areas, but they have been classified into four 
types. 11 

10 Or, in the case of Englishmen, before the Supreme Court of China, or of 
Americans, before the United States Court for China. 

11 Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 504ff.; Richard Fetham, Report to the Shanghai Municipal 
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(1) In the “concessions” which were the commonest type the 
Chinese government leased the area in perpetuity to a foreign 
power which then sublet lots to the residents. The consul, 
sometimes assisted by a local body elected by the rate payers, 
is the chief official of the area and authorizes the essential munic¬ 
ipal activities therein. Many of these concessions have been 
relinquished by agreement of the lessee and China since 1927, 
though in most cases the agreement provided that China would 
continue to recognize a residential area of one of the subsequent 
classes. 12 

(2) In the international and French “settlements” in Shang¬ 
hai the Chinese government set apart certain areas for foreign 
residence without express lease to the foreign governments. 
Individual residents, therefore, get deeds to an interest in the 
lands they occupy from Chinese authorities. In the case of 
the French settlement, the French consul has supervisory au¬ 
thority, but in the case of the international settlement, the 
Shanghai municipal council, elected by the rate payers, func¬ 
tions under supervision of the diplomatic corps accredited to 
China. Extensive claims in regard to defense, neutrality and 
judicial administration in derogation of Chinese jurisdiction 
have grown up in practice. 13 The international settlement at 
Amoy is similar. 


Council', 1931, Vol. 1, p. 27. A list of the existing concessions and settlements in 
China is printed in China Year Book , 1939, p. 103. A classification of 40 concessions 
and settlements which existed before the World War indicates that they extended 
to 22 Chinese cities and consisted of 4 international settlements (Shanghai, Amoy, 
Changsha, and Tsinan), 10 Japanese, 10 British, 6 Russian, 4 French, 2 German, 
and one Belgian, Italian, Austrian and American concessions. (Escarra, op. cit., 
Acad<hnie de droit international, 1929 (II), Vol. 27, p. 39.) Escarra, utilizing official 
Chinese classifications, groups the first two classes together as “concessions’' ( tsou 
kiai) and the second two together as “trade marts” ( chang-feou ), both of which 
he distinguishes from “open ports” ( Cong chang k’eou ngan) which are open to 
foreigners, but where no foreign residential area has been established. He points 
out that the distinction often made in the English language between “conces¬ 
sions” and “settlements,” according as the source of the individual landholder’s 
lease is a foreign consul or the Chinese authorities, has little practical significance. 
A more significant distinction, he suggests, may be made between “national 
concessions” ( tchouan cho tsou kiai) and “international settlements” ( kong kong 
tsou kiai or wan kouo tsou kiai). He also notes that the older residential areas 
were based on the personal status of foreigners which made it convenient for the 
Chinese government that they reside together, while the later ones tended to be 
based on territorial jurisdiction desired by foreign governments. (Ibid., pp. 10-12, 
30-40.) 

12 Blakeslee, The Pacific Area, p. 44. 

13 See elaborate Report by Mr. Justice Fetham to the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, 1931; Ching-lin Hsia, The Status of Shanghai, Shanghai, 1929; A. M. 
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(3) In a few cases, Chefoo, for example, there is neither a 
“concession” to a foreign government nor explicit Chinese pro¬ 
visions for a “settlement,” but tacit understanding that a certain 
area (in Chefoo, the promontory of Yentai) were reserved to 
foreigners who proceeded to occupy and organize it. The func¬ 
tioning of local authorities is, therefore, based not on any docu¬ 
ment, but merely on custom and practice. 

(4) In a few cases, Yochow, for instance, the Chinese govern¬ 
ment organized a residential area for foreigners and adminis¬ 
tered it with help from the local community. Thus there is 
not even a prescriptive claim to immunity from Chinese 
jurisdiction. 

It is clear that these residential areas, even the first class, 
are not in law based upon any restriction of Chinese jurisdic¬ 
tion, much less of Chinese sovereignty, but merely upon per¬ 
mission given by China to foreign communities to exercise 
certain functions of self-government in Chinese territory. In 
recognition of this, the judicial power which had grown up 
in some of the residential areas, especially Shanghai, in excess 
of the jurisdiction which consuls have over their nationals under 
the general terms of extraterritoriality treaties, has been relin¬ 
quished since the Washington Conferences, and this judicial 
power over Chinese has been restored to China. 14 

Somewhat similar to the residential areas but involving gen¬ 
eral exemption from Chinese jurisdiction is the legation quarter 
at Peking, based upon Article VII of the Boxer Protocol of 
1901, by which 

the Chinese government has agreed that the quarter occupied by the lega¬ 
tion shall be considered as one especially reserved for their use and placed 
under their exclusive control, in which Chinese shall not have the right 
to reside and which may be made defensible. 

The diplomatic corps has provided for the administration of 
this area by a protocol of June 13, 1904. 15 

Kotenov, Shanghai, Its Mixed Court and Council', 1925, and Shanghai, Its Mu¬ 
nicipality and the Chinese, 1927; M. O. Hudson, “International Problems at 
Shanghai,” For. Aff., Oct. 1927, Vol. 6, pp. 75ff.; Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 
51 Iff. Though usually referred to as “the French Concession,” this area has the 
legal character of a “settlement.” 

14 The Shanghai mixed court was replaced by a provisional Chinese Court on 
January 1, 1927, and definitive arrangements restoring Chinese jurisdiction went 
into effect on April 1, 1930. Fetham, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 171-5; Morse and MacNair, 
op. cit., p. 727. See also comments by Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 534. 

15 Robert M. Duncan, Peiping Municipality and the Diplomatic Quarter, 
Yenching University, 1933. 
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The extensive American rights in the island of Yap under 
Japanese mandate may in a broad sense be said to constitute 
this island an American residential area. By the Japanese-Ameri¬ 
can treaty of February 11, 1922, negotiated during the Wash¬ 
ington Conference, the United States consented to the Japanese 
administration of the North Pacific islands under League of 
Nations mandate with specification of certain conditions in¬ 
cluding: 

The United States and its nationals have free access to the island of 
Yap on a footing of entire equality with Japan or any other nation and 
their respective nationals in all that relates to the landing and operation 
of the Yap-Guam cable or of any cable which may hereafter be laid or 
operated by the United States or by its nationals connecting the island 
of Yap. 

Rights respecting radio and telegraphic communications, resi¬ 
dence, uncensored use of cables and radios, expropriation of 
land needed for electrical communications, are specified in 
detail. 

Demilitarized zones. Demilitarized zones exist in Russian and 
Japanese territory on Sakhalin Island, in Chinese and British 
territory along the Tibetan-Burmese frontier, in Siamese and 
French territory on the Mekong river frontier, in the territory 
under the mandate of Japan, and in Chinese territory in the 
leased ports, the Peking legation quarter, Taku and the com¬ 
munications between Peking and the sea. A resolution at the 
Washington Conference favored the general reduction of 
Chinese armed forces, 16 and in the truces ending hostilities 
around Shanghai in 1932 and hostilities in North China in 
1933 and 1935, China agreed temporarily not to move troops 
in certain areas. These truce arrangements, however, cannot be 
considered as establishing a permanent territorial status. 17 In 

16 Resolution No. 9. 

17 For Shanghai truce, May 5, 1932, Tangku Truce, May 31, 1933, and Ho- 
Umetzu agreement, June 10, 1935, see Chap. 3, notes 12, 13, supra. The Japanese 
interpreted the Tangku truce as making “the north China District south of the 
Great Wall a demilitarized buffer zone between China and Manchoukuo” and 
“the implicit virtual recognition of the independent existence of Manchoukuo 
by China." (Manchoukuo Year Book, 1934, p. 153.) After hostilities had broken 
out in North China and the Shanghai area in July and August 1937, the Japanese 
alleged that China had violated these “demilitarization" provisions. (See state¬ 
ment by Japanese Foreign Minister Hirota, Sept. 5, 1937; Japanese Consul General 
at Shanghai, Sept. 23, 1937; Japanese Foreign Office, Oct. 19, 1937, Oct. 27, 1937. 
China Year Book, 1938 , pp. 366, 369, 378.) But the League of Nations and the 
Brussels Conference declined to accept this view. (Ibid., pp. 374, 380.) See also 
Chap. 3, note 12, supra. 
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fact, the same appears to be true of the Boxer Protocol restric¬ 
tions apart from that of the legation quarter. Restrictions upon 
the movement of Chinese troops in the Tientsin railway zone 
are said to have been relaxed as early as 1906, and on January 
26, 1912, the diplomatic corps resolved that 

both Chinese Imperial and Revolutionist troops are at liberty to use the 
railway line and adjoining piers and wharfage for the purpose of transpor¬ 
tation, landing, or embarkation, and will not be interfered with . 18 

Demilitarization of the Japanese mandated islands is similar 
to the provisions applicable to other mandated territories, and 
merely forbids “the military training of the natives, otherwise 
than for purposes of internal police and the local defense of 
the territory” and the “establishment of military or naval bases” 
or “the erection of fortifications.” The reciprocal boundary 
demilitarization provisions forbid fortifications and troops 
within the zone beyond those necessary for local police and 
resemble numerous local demilitarization agreements in various 
parts of the world. 19 

The Siamese frontier demilitarization applied only to the 
Siamese side of the frontier under the treaty of 1893, but was 
made applicable to both sides of the frontier by the treaty of 
1926 which also changed the boundary from the west bank of 
the Mekong to the mid-channel. The restrictions applicable to 
Chinese territory do not apply reciprocally to the territory of 
the two states as do the boundary demilitarizations, and also 
are accompanied by permission for the entry of foreign military 
forces into those areas. 

Military administration. China alone of the Far Eastern 
powers appears to be obliged to permit foreign military forces 
in portions of its territory. These areas include the leased ports, 
the Peking-Taku area and perhaps certain concessions, settle¬ 
ments and railroad zones. There appear to be no limits to the 
number of military or naval forces which powers holding leases 
may maintain in their leased territories. The exchanges of notes 
of July 15, 1902, explanatory of Articles VII-IX of the Boxer 

18 MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 818; Shuhsi Hsu, The Boxer Protocol and 
Japanese Agression, Council on International Affairs, Nanking, Information 
Bulletin, Aug. 18, 1937, Vol. 4, p. 177. 

19 See list of 47 such arrangements, D. P. Myers, World Disarmament, World 
Peace Foundation, Boston, 1932, pp. 52ff. 
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Protocol of September 7, 1901, 20 specified the areas from which 
Chinese forts should be razed and troops withdrawn, 21 the 
areas within which foreign troops might be stationed, 22 the 
nature of the activity of these troops, 23 and the purposes for 
which they might be used 24 While the number of troops which 
any power might maintain within these areas was not specified, 
the limited nature of their functions was in practice deemed to 
limit the number to 2,000 for any power, which should not be 
increased without consent of the diplomatic corps. 26 

Apart from the explicit provisions of the Boxer Protocol and 
the leased ports with respect to foreign military forces in 
Chinese territory, certain governments have maintained the 
right to have warships in Chinese waters on the basis of general 
treaty provisions such as Article 52 of the Anglo-Chinese treaty 
of 1858, 26 which, however, goes little beyond a recognition of 
the normal courtesy by which states permit foreign warships 
to visit their ports for fuel, provisions and repairs. It is ques¬ 
tionable whether it warrants the practice of permanently main¬ 
taining gunboats on Chinese rivers. 27 

20 MacMurray, op. cit. t Vol. 1, p. 316. 

21 Legation quarter of Peking, Tientsin, twenty Chinese li (6 2/3 miles) sur¬ 
rounding that city, and 2 miles on either side of the Peking-Tientsin Railway, 
with exception of a Chinese viceroy’s guard of 300 in Tientsin and an efficient 
river police even where the river extends within the railway zone. 

22 The Legation quarter, Hwang-tsun, Lang-fang, Yang-tsun, Tientsin, Chun- 
liang Ch’eng, Tangku, Lu-tai, Tang-shan, Lan-chou, Chang-li, Ch’in-wang-tao, 
Chan-hai-kwan, and two miles on each side of the Peking-Tientsin railway. 

23 “They will have the right of carrying on field exercises and rifle practice, 
and so forth, without informing the Chinese authorities, except in the case of 
feux de guerre .” 

24 To defend the legations and to maintain “open communication between the 
capital and the sea,” but “military control would only refer to offenses against 
the railroad, the telegraph lines, or against the Allies or their property.” 

25 Shuhsi Hsu, op. cit., p. 175; and Foreign Affairs Review , Nanking, April 1937. 

26 “British ships of war, coming for no hostile purpose, or being engaged in 
the pursuit of pirates, shall be at liberty to visit all ports within the dominions 
of the Emperor of China, and shall receive every facility for the purchase of 
provisions, procuring water, and, if the occasion require, for the making of 
repairs. The commanders of such ships shall hold intercourse with the Chinese 
authorities on terms of equality and courtesy.” Article 9 of the Sino-American 
treaty of 1858 is similar. Secretary Hull asserted on December 4, 1937, that “the 
authority for stationing naval vessels of the United States in Chinese waters is 
found in the Sino-American treaty of 1858 and in somewhat similar provisions 
of treaties between China and other foreign powers, which provisions inure to 
the benefit of the United States through most favored nation treatment.” (De¬ 
partment of State Press Releases, Dec. 11, 1937, Vol. 17, p. 417.) 

27 The United States, however, expressed the opinion in 1903, “Our gunboats 
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Russia and, later, Japan claimed the right to station railway 
guards in and to administer the area along the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and the South Manchuria Railway in Manchuria. This 
claim was based on a clause in the original concession by China 
to the Russo-Chinese bank on September 8, 1896, which read: 28 

The company [the Chinese Eastern Railway Company] will have the 
absolute and exclusive right of administration of its lands. 

China, supported by the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, contended that this referred only to economic adminis¬ 
tration and did not warrant political jurisdiction or military 
police. Japan, however, later claimed to fall heir to the right 
as interpreted by Russia, when it acquired the southern por¬ 
tion of this railway by the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905, and 
the problem was continuously discussed but no agreement was 
reached. 29 By agreement of November 5, 1937, however, Japan 
transferred administrative rights in the railway zone to “Man- 
chukuo.” 30 

Foreign police and military forces have been stationed in the 
various residential areas, particularly in Shanghai, 31 and the 

may visit the inland ports of China, including those which are not treaty ports/’ 
(Foreign Relations, 1903, pp. 85ff.) And in its note to Japan of December 14, 1937, 
on the Panay incident, the United States asserted “these American vessels were in 
the Yangtse River by contested and uncontestable right.” (Press Releases, Dec. 
18, 1937, Vol. 17, p. 448; Blakeslee, op. cit., p. 58; Quigley and Blakeslee, The Far 
East, World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1938, p. 171.) 

28 MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 76. The Russo-Chinese bank, chartered De¬ 
cember 1895, was merged in 1900 with the Banque du Nord and became the 
Russo-Asiatic Bank, which, though nominally a Russian corporation, had among 
its founders four of the principal banks of Paris and certain French financial 
leaders. (Morse and MacNair, op. cit., p. 415.) 

29 Blakeslee, op. cit., p. 108; C. Walter Young, Japan*s Jurisdiction in the South 
Manchuria Railway Areas, Baltimore, 1931; Lytton Report, pp. 51-2; Harold 
Parlett, A Brief Account of Diplomatic Events in Manchuria, Royal Inst, of Int. 
Aff., London, 1929, p. 28. 

80 Bulletin of International News, Nov. 13, 1937, Vol. 14, p. 40; Contemporary 
Manchuria, A Bi-Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1938, Vol. 1, pp. 8ff. 

81 Supra, note 13. China stated at the Washington Conference: “Whatever may 
be the practice of nations under international law as to the sending of troops 
into a foreign State for the protection of their nationals, it is recognized by the 
civilized world that the sending of such troops is, and rightfully can be, only a 
temporary measure in order to meet emergencies that threaten imminent danger 
to the lives and property of the nationals of the State taking such action, and, 
upon the passing of such emergency, the troops sent should be immediately with¬ 
drawn. It is furthermore recognized that the obligation to make such with¬ 
drawal should not, as a general principle, be made dependent upon the inquiry 
into the domestic conditions of the country into which such troops are sent, 
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right has been claimed to maintain “consular police” to pre¬ 
serve order among foreigners in China as a corollary to extra 
territorial jurisdiction. 82 

During the Washington Conference, China and Japan stated 
their positions in regard to foreign troops in China, 33 and by a 
resolution the powers 

declared their intention to withdraw their armed forces now on duty in 
China without the authority of any treaty or agreement whenever China 
shall assure the protection of the lives and property of foreigners in China. 

An inquiry as to the existence of conditions necessitating the 
continuance of troops in certain areas was also provided in this 
resolution. 34 The gap between the de jure and de facto condi¬ 
tions in regard to foreign troops in China has, however, never 
been wider than it is today. 

4. Practical controls. It is doubtful whether the “spheres of 
interest” and “military occupations” in the Far East, important 
as they may be in practice, have a basis in law which constitutes 
them territorial rights, though such interests may acquire legal 
status if long acquiesced in or generally recognized, as in the 

but, in every case, their retention should depend upon clearly evident conditions 
of disorder in the localities where such troops are stationed such as to make 
demonstrable the inability or indisposition of the local territorial sovereignty 
to afford adequate protection to the lives and property of the nationals of the 
State sending troops.” The Pan American Convention on the rights and duties 
of states, to which the U. S. is a party, goes further in declaring that “no state 
has the right to intervene in the internal or external affairs of another.” (U. S. 
Treaty Series, No. 881, Art. 8.) 

82 Lytton Commission Report, p. 53. 

33 China contended: “The proposition surely stands self-evident that, if a 
nation asserts a right to maintain troops, or guards, or police, or to erect and 
operate systems of communication upon the soil of another State, whose sov¬ 
ereignty and independence and territorial and administrative integrity it has 
just solemnly affirmed and obligated itself to respect, upon that State would lie 
a heavy burden of proof to justify so grievous an infringement of the rights of 
exclusive territorial jurisdiction which international law as well as a general 
sense of international comity and justice, recognize as attaching to the status of 
sovereignty and independence.” Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 857. Japan in¬ 
sisted on treaty rights in regard to the South Manchuria Railway guards but pro¬ 
fessed willingness to withdraw them when China police could assume protection. 
It emphasized the practical utility of consular police in connection with extra¬ 
territorial jurisdiction over Japanese and “protection for the Chinese communi¬ 
ties which at present their own organization fails to provide.” (Willoughby, 
op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 859, 863.) 

84 Resolution No. 6, Malloy, Treaties of the United States, Vol. 3, p. 3133; 
Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 856ff. 
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case of the American Monroe Doctrine 36 and the British occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt prior to 1914. 36 

Spheres of interest. A sphere of interest refers to a territory 
within a recognized state, or a region including one or more 
recognized states within which another state claims special 
privileges, usually of an economic, though sometimes of a 
political character. It differs from a sphere of influence in that 
the latter usually refers to an area not claimed by any recognized 
state, but which a state, not yet ready to assume the responsi¬ 
bilities of annexation, claims a prior opportunity to annex by 
occupation. 37 

Spheres of interest have been claimed in Siam and in China. 
The Siamese spheres of Great Britain and France were desig¬ 
nated spheres of influence, and perhaps that term more ac¬ 
curately indicates their nature than the term spheres of interest. 
They rested on an Anglo-French agreement in 1896, modified 
in 1907, renouncing military or economic penetration in the 
central area of Siam and recognizing each other’s respective 
“spheres of influence” in the remaining areas of Siam adjoining 
their territories. 38 These spheres for the most part became pro¬ 
tectorates of the country claiming them and were thus perma¬ 
nently separated from Siam. 39 

Spheres of interest, usually implying non-alienation by the 
sovereign (except perhaps to the holder of the sphere), and 
special (sometimes exclusive) privileges of economic, partic¬ 
ularly of railroad, development have been claimed in China by 
virtue of (1) agreements between two states other than China 
by which one renounced interest in the other’s sphere, 40 or (2) 

85 This was given some general recognition in the wide acceptance of the 
American reservation to The Hague Convention on Pacific Settlement of the 
1899 and 1907 Conferences, and Art. 21 of the League of Nations Covenant. 

88 This occupation, which began in 1882, was generally acquiesced in after the 
French acceptance of it in connection with the Anglo-French entente of 1903. 

87 For various definitions see Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 132, 351. 

88 MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 54. 

89 See Franco-Siamese Treaties of Feb. 14, 1904, and March 1907, and Anglo- 
Siamese treaty of March 10, 1909. Morse and MacNair, op. cit., pp. 541-4. 

40 As in the Anglo-German agreement of April 20, 1898, and the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of April 28, 1899. MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 152, 204. See also 
C. Walter Young, Japan's Special Position in Manchuria , p. 58, and various Russo- 
Japanese secret treaties from 1907 to 1916. Ibid., pp. 73ff. The “spheres of influ¬ 
ence or interest” which the United States had referred to in the Hay notes of 1899 
were based on such agreements. The object of the notes was to assure “the open 
door” in such spheres. MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 223ff. 
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recognized the other’s special interest in that sphere; 41 (3) by 
virtue of an agreement or declaration by which China promised 
another state not to cede jurisdiction or concessions in the 
latter’s sphere; 42 (4) by virtue of the possession by a state or its 
nationals of a body of economic or other rights in an area; 43 
(5) by virtue of a unilateral declaration presumably acquiesced 
in or recognized, asserting a superior interest in an area or 
region. 44 

The claims to spheres of interest in China might have de¬ 
veloped into claims to annexation in 1900 had it not been for 
the general agreement to respect the territorial integrity of 
China before the Boxer Protocol negotiations. 45 These claims 
have tended to an impairment of the territorial integrity of 
China since, especially in the Japanese invasions of Manchuria 
and North China. China and the United States have never rec¬ 
ognized that legal implications beyond the express terms of 

41 Such provisions were in some of the Russo-Japanese treaties referred to above. 
See also Lansing-Ishii agreement of November 2, 1917, between Japan and the 
United States, in which the latter recognized “that territorial propinquity creates 
special relations between countries, and consequently, the Government of the 
United States recognizes that Japan has special interests in China, particularly in 
the part to which her possessions are contiguous.” Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 
361; and Q. Wright, “Territorial Propinquity,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, July 1918, 
Vol. 12, pp. 519ff. This agreement was canceled on April 14, 1923. Willoughby, 
Vol. 1, p. 401. 

42 As in the non-alienation declarations of 1897 and 1898 by which China 
respectively pledged Great Britain, France and Japan that she would not alienate 
the Yangtze region, Hainan, the area bordering Tonkin and Fukien. MacMurray, 
op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 98, 104, 123, 126; Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 137. 

48 This has been an important element in Japan’s claim to a sphere in Man¬ 
churia. (See Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 135-6.) As indicated in the following 
Japanese declaration in 1911: “Japan possesses in the region of southern Man¬ 
churia special rights and interests, and while she is fully prepared in the future 
as in the past to respect the right of others, she is unable to view with indiffer¬ 
ence measures which tend not only to menace those special rights and interests 
but to place her subjects and institutions at a disadvantage as compared with 
the subjects and institutions of any other country.” The American position as 
expressed in 1917 by Minister Reinsch was: “while Japan has many specific 
concessions in southern Manchuria her position in that region is to be understood 
as made up of the sum of such specific concessions; in other words, that privi¬ 
leges could be claimed not by virtue of a so-called ’special position,' but only 
under some specific grant.” (Young, op. cit., pp. 175, 205.) 

44 As in repeated Japanese declarations of a special interest in Manchuria by 
virtue of economic investments (supra, note 43), territorial propinquity (supra, 
note 41), “the right to live,” “an economic life-line,” strategic necessity, “an 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine,” etc. See Young, op. cit., pp. 298-371, and his quotation 
of Viscount Ishii’s Mimoires, pp. 872ff.; Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 360ff. 

45 MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 308; Moore, Digest of International Law, 
Vol. 5, p. 482. 
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treaties or concessions could be drawn from the assertion of 
such spheres, or that treaties could impair the legal rights of 
states not parties thereto. 46 

At the Washington Conference China stated this position 
with the support of the United States, and soon after the United 
States terminated the Lansing-Ishii agreement which had been 
made with Japan in 1917. 47 Great Britain renounced spheres 
of interest in China at this time, 48 and the Nine Power Treaty 
provided, in addition to the general provisions assuring respect 
for the sovereignty, independence, territorial and administra¬ 
tive integrity of China, that: 

the contracting powers, other than China, agree to refrain from taking 
advantage of conditions in China in order to seek special rights or privi¬ 
leges which would abridge the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly 
states, and from countenancing action inimical to the security of such states. 

That they will not seek, nor support their respective nationals in seeking 
(a) any arrangement which might purport to establish in favor of their 
interests any general superiority of rights with respect to commercial or 
economic development in any designated region of China; (b) any such 
monopoly or preference as would deprive the nationals of any other power 
of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or industry in China, or 
of participating with the Chinese government, or with any local authority, 
in any category of public enterprise, or which by reason of its scope, dura¬ 
tion, or geographical extent is calculated to frustrate the practical applica¬ 
tion of the principle of equal opportunity. 

The contracting powers agree not to support any agreements by their 
respective nationals with each other designed to create spheres of influence 
or to provide for the enjoyment of mutually exclusive opportunities in 
designated parts of Chinese territory. 

These provisions were designed to abolish any past or future 
claims to spheres of interest. Japan, according to Willoughby, 
did not accept the last of these provisions “with any great eager¬ 
ness,” 49 and her subsequent behavior has been based on the 
assumption of a sphere of interest in Manqhuria, North China, 
Fukien province, and, in fact, by the Amau statement of April 
18, 1934, in the whole of China if not the Far East. 50 In this 
respect the de jure and de facto situations are out of harmony. 

44 With the possible exception of the American admission in the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement. Supra, notes 43, 44. See China’s note on this occasion and American 
note on occasion of 21 Demands treaty. Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 237, 363. 

47 Supra, note 41 and Chapter I, note 23. 

48 Willoughby, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 355. 

48 Op. cit., p. 357. 

®°Akagi, op. cit., pp. 538ff. See C. C. Hyde, Am. Journ. Int. Law, July 1934, 
Vol. 28, pp. 431ff. 
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Military occupations. Jurisdictional extensions discussed 
under the head of military administration refer to military 
rights to which one state is entitled in the territory of another 
by treaty or other instrument of international law, and are to 
be distinguished from military occupations of territory based 
solely upon superior force. The latter, like the spheres of inter¬ 
est in China today, is a de facto rather than a de jure situation, 
but military occupation is regulated by international law 
whether it occurs in the course of war or of hostilities short 
of war. 

The second Hague Convention of 1899 on the laws and 
customs of war to which both China and Japan are parties 
(China is not a party to the fourth convention of 1907 which, 
however, is almost identical in these articles) provides: 

Article 42. Territory is considered occupied when it is actually placed 
under the authority of the hostile army. The occupation extends only to 
the territory where such authority has been established and is in a position 
to assert itself. 

Article 43. The authority of the legitimate power having actually passed 
into the hands of the occupant, the latter shall take all steps in its power 
to reestablish and insure, as far as possible, public order and safety, while 
respecting, unless absolutely prevented, the laws in force in the country. 

Article 44. Any compulsion of the population of occupied territory to 
take part in military operations against its own country is prohibited. 

Article 45. Any pressure on the population of occupied territory to take 
the oath to the hostile power is prohibited. 

Succeeding articles provide for the protection of family honor 
and rights, private property, religious convictions, and limit the 
occupant’s action in levying taxes, making requisitions and con¬ 
tributions, imposing penalties, sequestrating or otherwise uti¬ 
lizing property of various kinds. The occupant acquires no per¬ 
manent rights in the territory, his prerogative being limited to 
the duration of effective occupation. 

When military invasion or attack, whether or not resulting in 
occupation, has been undertaken in violation of a definite obli¬ 
gation owed to the state whose territory is occupied, the latter 
seems to have claims for all the damages and losses suffered by 
itself or its population as a result of this occupation. 51 While it is 
not proposed to examine here the alleged justification of Japa- 

81 Q. Wright, “Responsibility for Losses in Shanghai/* Am. Journ. Int. Law, July 
1932, Vol. 26, pp. 586-90; and infra , Chapter VI, note 42. 
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nese invasion of Chinese territories in 1931 and since, 52 it may 
be noted that the League of Nations and the United States in 
1932 and again in 1937 declared these justifications were inade¬ 
quate and that Japan had violated obligations under the Pact 
of Paris, and, prior to her withdrawal from the League in 1935, 
under the Covenant. 58 Thus the above-stated principle seems 
applicable to the Japanese bombardments, invasions, and occu¬ 
pations in Manchuria and other parts of China. 

52 See W. W. Willoughby, Sino-Japanese Hostilities and the League of Nations, 
Baltimore, 19S5, Chaps. 21-5; Q. Wright, “The Manchurian Crisis,” Am. Pol . Sci. 
Rev., Feb. 1932, Vol. 26, pp. 45-76; J. Shinobu, International Law in the Shanghai 
Conflict, Tokyo, 1933, Chaps. 1, 2; Shuhsi Hsu, The North China Problem, Shang¬ 
hai, 1937; How the Far Eastern War Was Begun, Shanghai, 1938; The War Con¬ 
duct of the Japanese, Shanghai, 1938; Japan and Shanghai, Shanghai, 1938; E. S. 
Rubinow, “Sino-Japanese Warfare and the League of Nations,” Geneva Studies, 
Vol. 9, No. 3, May 1938; Mousheng Hsitien Lin, International Law and the Un¬ 
declared War, China Institute in America, N. Y., 1937; Foreign Affairs Association 
of Japan, How the North China Affair Arose, Tokyo, 1937; Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce of New York, The Sino-Japanese Crisis, 1937. 

68 Infra, Chap. 6, note 59. Statement by Acting Secretary Sumner Welles, April 
23, 1938, Dept, of State Press Releases, April 30, 1938, p. 511; Q. Wright, “The 
Denunciation of Treaty Violators,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, July 1938, Vol. 32, pp. 
526ff. 



CHAPTER VI 


LEGAL RELATIONS IN THE FAR EAST 

The legal relations involved in the conflict in the Far East 
are primarily those between China and Japan, secondarily those 
of each of these states with the other members of the Family of 
Nations with territory in the Far East, and to a lesser degree the 
relations of China and Japan to the remaining members of the 
Family of Nations. 

1. Customary, legislative and contractual relations. These 
legal relations are defined by (1) rules of general international 
law which bind equally all members of the Family of Nations, 
(2) multipartite conventions which bind only those states which 
have ratified them, and (3) bipartite conventions which bind 
only the two parties. 

Text writers have often asserted that the members of the 
Family of Nations have a legal interest in the observance of 
general international law by each one of them, 1 and occasions 
can be cited where a state has protested against an illegal act of 

1 “If no association of men can be maintained without law, as Aristotle showed 
by his remarkable illustration drawn from brigands, surely also that association 
which binds together the human race, or binds many nations together, has need 
of law. . . . Aristotle takes sharply to task those who, while unwilling to allow 
any one to exercise authority over themselves except in accordance with law, yet 
are quite indifferent as to whether foreigners are treated according to law or 
not. . . . Truly it is more honorable to avenge the wrongs of others rather than 
one’s own, in the degree that in the case of one’s own wrongs it is more to be 
feared that through a sense of personal suffering one may exceed the proper limit 
or at least prejudice his mind. . . . Victoria, Vazquez, Azor, Molina and others, 
in justification of war seem to demand that he who undertakes it should have 
suffered an injury either in his person or his state, or that he should have juris¬ 
diction over him who is attacked. For they claim that the power of punishing is 
the proper effect of civil jurisdiction, while we hold that it also is derived from 
the law of nature.” Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pads, Carnegie Ed., 1925, 
Prolog, sec. 23, II, c. 20, sec. 40, par. 1, 4. See also c. 25, sec. 6. “The existence of a 
right to oppose acts contrary to law and to use force for that purpose when 
infractions are sufficiently serious, is a necessary condition of the existence of 
an efficient international law.” W. E. Hall, International Law, Sec. 92. See also 
Vattel, Droit des Gens, Prelim., sec. 22; Creasy, First Platform of International 
Law, London, 1876, p. 44; Amos, Jurisprudence, 1872, pp. 411, 456; Hyde, Inter¬ 
national Law, Vol. 1, pp. 119-28; Westlake, International Law, Vol. 1, pp. 318, 320; 
Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, Jan. 1925, Vol. 19, p. 92. 
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another state which did not directly affect its material interests 
on the ground of general concern in the observance of law. 2 
Such occasions, however, are rare. In general, states follow the 
practice of manifesting concern at the violations of general in¬ 
ternational law only when their own material interests are 
affected. This principle was pointed out by Elihu Root in an 
address in 1915. 3 

Up to this time breaches of international law have been treated as we 
treat wrongs under civil procedure, as if they concerned nobody except 
the particular nation upon which the injury was inflicted and the nation 
inflicting it. There has been no general recognition of the right of other 
nations to object. There has been much international discussion of what 
the rules of law ought to be and the importance of observing them in the 
abstract, and there have been frequent interferences by third parties as a 
matter of policy upon the ground that a specific, consequential injury to 
them might result from the breach, but, in general, states not directly 
affected by the particular injury complained of have not been deemed 
to have any right to be heard about it. It is only as disinterested mediators 
in the quarrels of others or as rendering good offices to others that they 
have been accustomed to speak at all. 

With respect to bipartite treaties, this rule is more definitely 
recognized than in the case of general international law. One 
party to a treaty can, of course, protest if the other violates the 
treaty, because such a violation would always constitute a legal 
injury. But a third state, unless it has expressly related itself to 
such a treaty as an adherent or guarantor, is not entitled to pro¬ 
test or to take other action to compel parties to the treaty to 
observe it. 4 

2 Germany, Austria and France protested against the seizure of the British ship 
Trent by an American war vessel in 1862 although these states were not directly 
injured. (Bernard, Neutrality of Great Britain during the American Civil War, 
London, 1870, pp. 196ff.) The United States protested against deportation of civil¬ 
ians from Belgium by Germany in 1916. (Garner, International Law and the 
World War, Vol. 1, p. 177.) The United States protested against the indiscriminate 
bombardment of civilians in the Far Eastern and Spanish hostilities on Sept. 22 
and 28, 19S7, and on June 3, 1938. (See Q. Wright, “The Denunciation of Treaty 
Violators,” Am. Journal Int. Law, July 1938, Vol. 32, p. 530.) 

z Proc. Am. Society of International Law, 1915. 

4 “A treaty only creates law as between the states which are parties to it; in case 
of doubt no rights can be deduced from it in favor of third states.” German 
Interests in Upper Silesia, Per. Ct. Int. Justice, Ser. A, No. 7, pp. 29ff. Hyde 
remarks that even a guarantor intervening to preserve a treaty can be justified, 
“not by reason of the treaty, but on account of the illegal character of the conduct 
which it is sought to check.” (International Law, Vol. 1, p. 120.) A treaty intended 
to establish a general rule or status may be so generally recognized as to “con¬ 
stitute an international settlement” which all states have a legal interest in main- 
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With respect to multipartite treaties, however, there is a dif¬ 
ferent situation. The general rule that a treaty cannot burden or 
benefit third parties applies to multipartite as well as to bipartite 
treaties,® but the violation of a multipartite treaty usually in¬ 
jures all the parties legally, even though it does not injure all of 
them materially. Multipartite treaties are of two kinds, multi¬ 
partite legislative treaties, sometimes referred to as multipartite 
and multilateral, in which all the parties agree to observe a com¬ 
mon text in their relations to each other, and multipartite 
political treaties, sometimes called multipartite but bilateral, 
in which a group of states of the one part engage themselves to 
a single state or a group of the other part. 6 The latter type has 
been common in the history of China, where frequently a 
group of Western powers has joined together to induce or com¬ 
pel China to assume certain obligations, frequently derogatory 
to her territorial sovereignty and in the interests of the group. 
The peace treaties ending the World War were also of this type. 
The victorious Allied and Associated Powers made treaties as a 
group with each of the defeated Central Powers. 7 While in such 
treaties most of the obligations usually fall upon a single state 
of the second part, they normally contain some clauses which 
impose reciprocal obligations on the group of the first part. 
They may also contain provisions which bind all the parties 
equally. The Nine Power Treaty of the Washington Conference, 
though drawn in the form of a legislative multipartite treaty, has 
clauses of all these types. Thus Article V binds China of the one 
part and the parties “other than China” in their relations 
inter se, while Articles II, IV and VII bind all the parties 
equally. 

In the legislative multipartite treaty every party is recognized 
to have a legal interest in the observance of the entire treaty 
by each of the other parties. Thus a violation of such a treaty is 

taining. (See Q. Wright, "Conflicts between International Law and Treaties," Am. 
Journ. Int. Law, 1917, Vol. 11, p. 573.) On the subject generally, see Draft 
Convention on Treaties, Art. 18, and commentary, Research in International Law, 
Am. Journ. Int. Law, Supp., 1935, Vol. 29, pp. 918ff. 

6 Though there may be a stronger presumption that such a treaty has created 
"an international settlement" of interest to all states. (Ibid., p. 923; A. D. 
MacNair, "The Function and Differing Legal Character of Treaties," Br. Year Book 
of Int. Law, 1930, pp. 113, 114.) 

6 Hudson, International Legislation, Vol. 1, Introduction, pp. xvi-xvii. 

7 Ibid. 
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a legal injury to each party and entitles it to protest or to invoke 
any procedure which may be provided by the treaty or by other 
international instruments running between it and the violating 
state. 8 In the political multipartite treaty the same is usually 
true of certain articles, those which in terms bind all equally, 
and others which may be particularly specified as matters of 
superior interest. 9 

The general right of protest, in the event of violation of a 
multipartite treaty, does not imply a general obligation to 
protest or to take other sanctioning measures. No such obliga¬ 
tion exists unless explicitly accepted in the treaty itself or in 
some other treaty, although even in the absence of such provi¬ 
sion, ordinarily known as a guaranty, a multipartite treaty may 
envisage co-operation in its enforcement among all the parties. 
The spirit of a treaty as distinguished from its explicit obliga¬ 
tions is, however, difficult to ascertain and lies in the realm of 
international policy rather than of international law. Such a 
spirit would clearly be different in a political multipartite treaty 
envisaging collective action by a group of states against a single 
state and in a legislative multipartite treaty envisaging collec¬ 
tive action by all the parties to prevent or remedy a violation 
by any one of their number. The ambiguity of the Nine Power 
Treaty on this point may account in part for the failure of its 
spirit of co-operation to function in all cases where its viola¬ 
tion was alleged. 

Provisions of multipartite treaties, particularly those of po¬ 
litical importance which have been specified as of general inter¬ 
est, among the European states have been referred to as con¬ 
stituting “the public law of Europe.” 10 Such treaties among the 
American states have been referred to as constituting “Amer- 

6 Ibid., citing A. Rapisardi-Mirabelli, “Th£orie g£n£rale de l’union interna¬ 
tional,” Acad£mie de droit internationale, Recueil des cours, 1915, Vol. 7, pp. 
348ff.; and A. Verdross, Die Verfassung der Volkerrechtsgemeinschaft, Vienna, 
1926, p. 48. See also Q. Wright, “The Meaning of the Pact of Paris," Am. Journ. 
Int. Law , Jan. 1933, Vol. 27, p. 40; Hunter Miller, The Peace Pact of Paris , N. Y., 
1928, pp. 127-8. 

9 The General Act of the Congress of Vienna (Preamble) described certain pro¬ 
visions of the treaties concluded at the Congress and attached to it as annexes 
to be of “superior and permanent interest/' See H. J. Tobin, The Termination 
of Multipartite Treaties , N. Y., 1933, p. 11. The treaty of Paris of 1856 (Art. VII) 
admitted Turkey to “the public law and concert of Europe." Ibid., p. 219. 

10 Tobin, op. cit., pp. 137-44; A. D. MacNair, op. cit., p. 113. 
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ican international law.” 11 Similarly, the general treaties such as 
those of the Washington Conference dealing with Far Eastern 
interests might be referred to as constituting the public law of 
the Far East, and certain treaties which have been ratified by 
states in all sections of the world, dealing with matters of gen¬ 
eral interest, might be considered to constitute the public law 
of the world. Of these the Pact of Paris, the League of Nations 
Covenant, the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the Constitution of the International Labor Organiza¬ 
tion and the First Hague Convention are the most important, 
though there are many others dealing with problems of com¬ 
munication and transport, legal, scientific and commercial stand¬ 
ards, health, and social reform. 12 

In the address already referred to Elihu Root points out 
that: 13 


International laws violated with impunity must soon cease to exist, and 
every state has a direct interest in preventing those violations which, if 
permitted to continue, would destroy the law. Wherever in the world the 
laws which should protect the independence of nations, the inviolability of 
their territory, the lives and property of their citizens are violated, all 
other nations have a right to protest against the breakdown of the law. 
Such a protest would not be an interference with the quarrels of others. 
It would be an assertion of the protesting nation's own right against the 
injury done to it by the destruction of the law, upon which it relies for 
its peace and security. 

The acceptance of this doctrine, which Root thought would 
be a change in theory in 1915, has now been in some measure 
effected through the incorporation of principles of the type to 
which he referred in multipartite treaties, in the observance 
of which all states are recognized as having a legal interest. 

These multipartite treaties, including both general treaties 
ratified by states all over the world and regional treaties confined 
to states with Far Eastern interests, have a peculiar importance 
in defining the legal situation in the Far East. Their considera¬ 
tion will be supplemented by reference to general rules of inter¬ 
national law and to bilateral treaties binding states of the 
Far East. 

11 Alvarez, Le Droit International Amdricain, Paris, 1910; Oppenheim, Interna¬ 
tional Law, 5th ed., pp. 47ff. 

12 MacNair, op. cit., p. 112. A r&sumt of the general and regional treaties of im¬ 
portance in the Far East is given by the author in Diplomatic Machinery in the 
Pacific Area , Inst. Pac. Rel. 1936, pp. 14-25. 

lz Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1915. 
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General rules of international law, though not ordinarily 
sanctioned by a duty or even by a right of states, not directly 
affected by a particular violation, to assume responsibility for 
their enforcement, must be resorted to for determining the 
validity, meaning and application of treaties both general and 
particular. Only by reference to a system of concepts estab¬ 
lished by general practice and consent can the existence and the 
scope of any legal claim, whether based upon written instru¬ 
ments or custom, be demonstrated. General international law 
is such a system of concepts, defining the legal nature of the 
Family of Nations, of its members and of their relations. Resort 
to it is indispensable for the interpretation and application of 
formal international instruments . 14 

General international law, therefore, performs the function 
in the Family of Nations that the common law performs in the 
United States. Pursuing the analogy, general international con¬ 
ventions resemble the constitution and statutes of the United 
States, and regional international conventions resemble the 
constitutions and statutes of the states, with the difference that, 
because of the international law principle that no state is bound 
to a treaty without its consent and the fact that few of these 
conventions have been ratified by all states to which they are 
open, few are in fact uniformly applicable throughout the area 
for which they are designed. 

Similarly, bilateral treaties resemble contracts, deeds, cove¬ 
nants and other instruments of agreement and title by which in¬ 
dividuals acquire rights and duties. While a state subject to 
international law and an individual subject to municipal law of 
the United States are different entities with different interests 
and capacities, they are alike in being members of a larger com¬ 
munity and in being subjects of law expressed, in both cases, 
by a universal body of accepted concepts, by general and re¬ 
gional written instruments indicative of the will of the com¬ 
munity or its local sub-divisions, and by instruments accepted 
by two or a few parties regulating their particular interests, 
establishing or transferring their rights . 15 

14 Q. Wright, Mandates, p. 313. An examination of the draft convention on the 
law of treaties (Am. Joum. Jnt . Law, Supp., 1935, Vol. 29, pp. 657ff.) discloses 
the importance of general principles of international law in dealing with every 
aspect of treaty validity, interpretation, application and termination. 

15 On the numerous distinct functions performed by treaties see McNair, op. cit., 
pp. lOOff. 
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2. Principles of general international law . Under general in¬ 
ternational law it is assumed that sovereign states are the normal 
members of the Family of Nations and the normal subjects of 
international law, that the major interest of a state is the se¬ 
curity of its status, its domain, its nationals and its jurisdiction, 
and that each state will respect these interests of others on the 
assumption of reciprocity. 

Status consists in the body of legal powers entitling a state to 
enter into international relations, to make treaties and to resort 
to accepted international procedures for defending its rights 
on the basis of equality with other states. 15 It is not to be as¬ 
sumed that a state will willingly reduce its status; consequently 
treaties should be construed if possible to avoid such a result. 16 
But, on the other hand, it is assumed that states, having com¬ 
mitted themselves by exercise of their sovereignty in making 
treaties or submitting disputes to adjudication, will observe in 
good faith the terms of the treaty or the award. Pacta sunt 
servanda. 11 The principle that treaties cease to be valid when 
essential conditions which moved the parties to enter into them 
have changed ( rebus sic stantibus) will be considered later. 

Domain or territory consists in the space occupied by land, 
water and air which a state has acquired by means recognized 
by international law, within which it is presumed to have ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction and which it is presumed competent to 
dispose of at will. While states may grant to others jurisdiction 
within their territory for general or particular purposes, there 
is a presumption against such a grant, and such treaty provisions 
should be narrowly construed. 18 The high seas beyond the three- 
mile limit are not normally susceptible of becoming the domain 
of any state. Consequently there is a presumption against the 
validity of claims to domain in such seas, in the land under them 
or in the air above them. 19 

Nationals, in the sense of international law, consist of the 
persons over whom a state has acquired allegiance in accord 

16 Wimbledon Case, Per. Ct. Int. Justice, Ser. A., No. 1, p. 24. This and other 
statements of international tribunals supporting this role are quoted in “Draft 
Convention on Treaties,” op. cit., pp. 941-2. See also Willoughby, Foreign Rights 
and Interests in China, Vol. 1, pp. 33-4. 

17 Ibid., Art. 20 and Commentary, pp. 977ff. 

18 See award, North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration, Scott, Hague Court Reports, 
p. 160; Q. Wright, Mandates, p. 489. 

19 “Draft Convention on Territorial Waters,” especially Arts. 4, 12, 20, Am. 
Journ. Int. Law, Spec. Supp., 1929, pp. 243ff. 
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with provisions o£ its municipal law consistent with interna¬ 
tional law, for whom it is entitled to legislate and whom it is 
entitled to protect even when they are residing abroad. While 
international law formerly presumed the permanence of an 
individual’s allegiance or nationality, this is no longer true. 
International law now presumes that an individual can change 
his allegiance by voluntary naturalization in the state where he 
resides. 20 

Jurisdiction consists in the capacity of a state to constitute a 
government and to make, apply and enforce municipal law. A 
state is presumed to enjoy this right within its domain and 
with respect to its nationals insofar as this can be done by acts 
not within the domain of another state. Even within the domain 
of other states, however, jurisdiction exists over diplomatic 
officials and public forces legally entitled to be there, and it also 
exists over ships flying the national flag on the high seas. 21 

Freedom in the exercise of jurisdiction within its territory 
and over its nationals is often spoken of as a state’s independ¬ 
ence, to be distinguished from its sovereignty which refers to its 
capacity to enter into relations with other states on an equal 
basis, and its domain or “territory” which refers to its legal title 
to an area irrespective of the qualifications of its jurisdiction 
within that area. 

While general international law does not oblige states to sub¬ 
mit their disputes to any form of international adjudication, it 
recognizes that disputes arising from divergent interpretations 
of international law or treaty are “international disputes,” to be 
distinguished from domestic disputes, the solution of which in¬ 
ternational law leaves to a particular state’s jurisdiction. 22 Inter¬ 
national disputes, differing from domestic disputes, are always 
appropriate subjects for formal, diplomatic action and, accord¬ 
ing to international law, such procedure must always be at¬ 
tempted before resort to reprisals or to the ultima ratio of war. 23 
While in the absence of a treaty the latter is permitted and, 
when instituted, permits the use of regulated force in com¬ 
pelling the submission of the enemy, the conduct of hostilities 

20 “Draft Convention on Nationality,” especially Art. 13, ibid., pp. 13ff. 

21 Oppenheim, International Law, 5th ed., Vol. 1, pp. 265ff. 

22 Q. Wright, The Control of American Foreign Relations, pp. 209-15. 

22 Oppenheim, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 6, 122; Naulilao Case, Annual Digest, 1927-28, 
Case No. 360. 
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by a belligerent in relations both with its enemy and with neu¬ 
trals is regulated by international law. 24 The de facto results of 
violence do not in themselves change rights or law, though 
apart from the obligations of anti-war treaties, treaties com¬ 
pelled by war, or general recognition of a de facto situation, may 
do so. 25 

Force short of war may be used for defense in the presence 
of an instant and overwhelming necessity to prevent an impend¬ 
ing irreparable injury, or for self-help if peaceful remedies for 
injuries resulting from illegal behavior have been first attempted 
and if the measures of reprisal undertaken are not in excess of 
the injury received. 26 These principles of general international 
law in regard to resort to violence have been very greatly modi¬ 
fied by the wide acceptance of general treaties since the World 
War. 27 

International law specifies the procedures by which states 
may acquire and lose rights. In general it accepts agreement, per- 
scription and general recognition as processes by which rights 
may be transferred, and supports the general principle of law 
that an illegal act cannot be a source of right 28 The wide accept¬ 
ance of obligations not to resort to hostilities has given a broader 
application to this principle. Insofar as a change in the de facto 

24 Oppenheim, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 171 ff. 

25 Q. Wright, “The Stimson Note o£ January 7, 1932," Am. Journ. Int. Law, 
April 1932, Vol. 26, pp. 346ff. 

26 Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” Am. Journal Int . Law, Jan. 1925, Vol. 19, 
pp. 89ff. 

27 Q. Wright, “The Meaning of the Pact of Paris," Am. Journ. Int. Law, Jan. 
1933, Vol. 27, pp. 39ff. See also discussion of legal consequences of military occu¬ 
pation, war and aggression, Chap. V, section 4. 

28 In the writer’s opinion the maxim “Ex injuria jus non oritur " is generally 
qualified by the proposition that the exercise of clear legal powers may establish 
rights, even though those powers are exercised in breach of a legal duty. (See J. W. 
Salmond, Jurisprudence, London, 1902, p. 234; and Q. Wright, “The Stimson 
Note," Am. Journ. Int. Law, April 1932, Vol. 26, p. 345.) This exception, however, 
is not applicable with respect to acts of international violence because such acts 
do not constitute legal powers, the exercise of which might transfer rights under 
international law. Thus Charles Cheney Hyde has indicated that military occupa¬ 
tion alone cannot give the occupant title to territory: “It is not believed that 
conquest indicates a mode by which a right of sovereignty comes into being, or by 
virtue of which an existing one is transferred. Although the victor may be able 
to bring about a transfer of rights of sovereignty by some appropriate action, the 
bare possession of such power does not suffice to effect a change. . . . The com¬ 
mon method of so doing is by compelling a transfer embodied in an appropriate 
treaty." ( International Law, Boston, 1922, Vol. 1, pp. 175-6. See also George 
Grafton Wilson, International Law, 2nd ed., St. Paul, 1927, p. 240.) 
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situation is brought about by illegal violence, no legal change 
can flow from the situation except insofar as recognized or 
acquiesced in for a long time by all the states whose rights have 
been violated. 

War was formerly regarded as a legitimate procedure for 
changing rights and while this view receded during the 19th 
century, war continued to be regarded as an abnormal condition 
during which both belligerents and neutrals had exceptional 
rights and duties. 29 With this elaboration of the legal conse¬ 
quences of war, international law developed the distinction 
between war in the legal sense and hostilities short of war or war 
in the material sense. 80 During the twentieth century most states 
accepted legal obligations not to resort to war, or, in some cases, 
not to use armed force for the solution of international contro¬ 
versies. 31 As a consequence, states, while continuing to resort to 
the use of armed force, have been reluctant to acknowledge that 
they are resorting to war. 32 Definition of the circumstances in 
which the rules of war and neutrality are applicable, and deter¬ 
mination of the rules applicable to hostilities which are not war 
in the legal sense, have therefore acquired increased importance. 33 

29 Q. Wright, “Changes in the Conception of War,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, Oct. 
1924, Vol. 18, pp. 755-63. 

"The Price Cases, Nelson, J., dissenting, 2 Black, 635; The Three Friends, 166 
U. S. 1, 1897; Q. Wright, op. cit., p. 761. 

31 Q. Wright, “The Outlawry of War,” Am. Journ. Int. Law , Jan. 1925, Vol. 19, 
pp. 83-9; “The Meaning of the Pact of Paris,” ibid., Jan. 1933, Vol. 27, pp. 50-6; 
Harvard Research in International Law, “Draft Convention on Rights and Duties 
of States in Case of Aggression.” Supp. Am. Journ. Int. Law, Oct. 1939. This 
publication, pp. 27ff., quotes such obligations in 13 multipartite and about 150 
bipartite treaties, of which only 25, all bipartite treaties between Latin-American 
states, were prior to the 20th century. 

82 There appear to have been no formal declarations of war or ultimatums, 
except that of Paraguay against Bolivia on May 10, 1933, from the close of the 
World War to the Declarations by Great Britain and France against Germany on 
September 3, 1939, though large-scale hostilities had occurred in Manchuria, 
1931; Ethiopia, 1935; Spain, 1936; and China, 1937, as well as in Chaco, and there 
had been numerous lesser hostilities. 

"See Q. Wright, “Changes in the Conception of War,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, 
1924, Vol. 18, pp. 758-60; “Neutral Rights following the Pact of Paris,” Proc. Am. 
Soc. Int. Law, 1930, pp. 79ff.; “When does War Exist?,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, 
April 1932, Vol. 26, pp. 362ff.; “The Meaning of the Pact of Paris,” ibid., Jan. 
1933, Vol. 27, pp. 57ff.; “Comments,” Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1938, pp. 122, 146, 
150,191; A. D. MacNair, “The Legal Meaning of War,” Transactions of the Grotius 
Society, London, 1925; Clyde Eagleton, “The Attempt to Define Aggression,” 
International Conciliation, Nov. 1930, No. 264; “The Attempt to Define War,” 
ibid., June 1933, No. 291; “Responsibility for Damages to Persons and Property 
of Aliens in Undeclared War,” Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1938, pp. 127ft.; J. L. 
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Whether the use of armed force by a state constitutes war in 
the legal sense depends, not upon the magnitude of hostilities, 
nor even upon the manifestation of an intention to make war by 
declaration, ultimatum or other overt act by one or more of the 
participants, 34 but upon the general recognition of the situation 
as war by third states. Prior to the general acceptance of obliga¬ 
tions not to resort to hostilities, every state had the power to 
create a state of war by publicly manifesting its intention to do 
so. This is still true if no such obligation is applicable, but in 
view of the almost universal ratification of the Pact of Paris, such 
circumstances are rare. 

War is the legal condition which equally permits two or more 
hostile groups to contend by regulated violence. 35 If hostilities 
are resorted to contrary to obligations owed to other states, such 
other states are free to discriminate against the state, technically 
known as the aggressor, found to be responsible for the hos¬ 
tilities. 36 If they do so discriminate, the situation is not war in 
the legal sense because legal equality of the participants is the 
essence of war. Consequently, only if, by proclaiming impartial 


Brierly, “International Law and Resort to Armed Force/’ Cambridge Laio Jour¬ 
nal, 1932, Vol. 4, pp. 30811.; Philip Jessup, “The Birth, Death and Reincarnation 
of Neutrality,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, 1932, Vol. 26, pp. 789ff.; E. M. Borchard, 
“War” and “Peace,” ibid., Jan. 1933, Vol. 27, pp. 114ff.; Sir John Fischer Williams, 
“The Covenant and War,” Cambridge Law Journal, 1933, Vol. 5, pp. Iff., re¬ 
printed in Some Aspects of the Covenant of the League of Nations, Oxford, 1934, 
pp. 292ff.; J. Shinobu, International Law in the Shanghai Conflict, Tokyo, 1933, 
Chap. 2; H. Lauterpacht, “Resort to War,” Am. Journ. Int. Law, 1934, Vol. 28, 
pp. 43ff.; H. Briggs, The Law of Nations, Cases, Documents and Notes, N. Y., 
1938, pp. 718-25; G. G. Wilson, “War Declared and the Use of Force,” Proc. Am. 
Soc. Int . Law, 1938, pp. 10611.; A. E. Hindmarsh, F. E. Dunn, J. Kunz, Lester 
Woolsey et al., “Comments,” ibid., pp. 119ff., 140ff.; W. W. Willoughby, The Sino - 
Japanese Controversy and the League of Nations, Baltimore, 1935, pp. 541 ff. 

34 By the Third Hague Convention of 1907 “the contracting powers recognize 
that hostilities between themselves must not commence without previous and 
explicit warning, in the form either of a declaration of war, giving reasons, or of 
an ultimatum with conditional declaration of war.” This was generally observed 
during the World War; see Naval War College, International Law Documents, 
1917, and G. G. Wilson, op. cit. 

85 For various definitions of war see Q. Wright, “Changes in the Conception of 
War,” p. 762. The legal conception of war resembles that of the duel, rather than 
of police action, crime or mass violence. 

36 See “Buda Pest Articles of Interpretation,” International Law Association, 
Report of 38th Conference, Sept. 1934, p. 66ff.; Harvard Research, “Draft Conven¬ 
tion on Rights and Duties of States in Case of Aggression;” Sir John Fischer 
Williams, “Recent Interpretations of the Briand-Kellogg Pact,” International 
Affairs, May-June 1935, Vol. 14, pp. 346ff; Q. Wright, “The Meaning of the Pact 
of Paris.” 
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neutrality, they recognize the situation as war does it have that 
status. 87 

While the rules applicable to situations of aggression, insur¬ 
rection, reprisal, pacification, intervention and other uses of 
armed force not recognized as war are not clearly defined, it 
appears that in all such situations humanitarian rules of war de¬ 
signed to prevent unnecessary suffering of combatants, and to 
protect prisoners of war, the sick and wounded, non-combatants 
and nationals of third states are applicable. 38 

With respect to confiscations of property, abrogation or sus¬ 
pension of treaties, occupation of territory, destruction of life 
and property, and other acts affecting pre-existing rights, the 
tendency has been to recognize the applicability of the maxim, 
already referred to, that an illegal act cannot be a source of right. 
If the initiation of hostilities is itself illegal, no act contrary to 
normal international law can be legitimatized thereby. Thus the 
state which illegally precipitates hostilities, whether by negli¬ 
gence or wrongful act, is responsible and bound to compensate 
for all losses resulting therefrom. 39 

If hostilities have not been generally recognized as either war 
or aggression, the state, within whose territorial jurisdiction 
losses occur has been held responsible according to the standard 
of due diligence or negligence. Thus it has been held that a 
state is liable for injuries to nationals of third states occurring 
within its territory and resulting from insurrection or its sup¬ 
pression, provided it could have prevented the injury by the use 
of due diligence. 40 If the injury resulted from acts of interven- 

87 Members of the League of Nations are of course legally obliged by Article 16 
not to be impartial if war has been resorted to in breach of Articles 12, 13 or 
15 of the Covenant, though many members of the League have interpreted this 
obligation as permitting neutrality. See DeVisscher, The Stabilization of Europe, 
Chicago, 1924, p. Ill; Wright, “Meaning of the Pact of Paris," p. 57; “Communi¬ 
cations from Governments in regard to Principles of the Covenant," 1936 (League 
of Nations, Off. Journal, Spec. Supp., No. 154); Report of Special Committee set 
up to Study the Application of the Principles of the Covenant, 1938 (VII, Political, 
1938, VII. 1). 

88 Buda Pest Articles, No. 7; Harvard Research, “Draft Convention on Ag¬ 
gression," Art. 14; supra, note 36. Clyde Eagleton (“Responsibility for Damages 
to Persons and Property of Aliens in Undeclared War," Proc . Am. Soc. Int. Law, 
1938, pp. 127ff.) finds that the tendency of international law (if not of international 
practice), “to relieve individuals and their property from the losses incident to 
war, and to cast the burden upon the State," applies to all types of hostilities 
“whether formal war, civil war or insurgency, or just plain hostilities or fighting." 

88 See supra, note 28. 

Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, Fuller*s Report, 1907, p. 25; 1910, p. 6; 
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tion or reprisal by another state, the state with territorial juris¬ 
diction is responsible, if a due observance of its obligations 
would have avoided such reprisals. 41 

If hostilities have been recognized as aggression, the aggressor 
does not acquire rights or relieve itself of duties, while the 
defending state acquires the rights which, if it were a belligerent, 
it would have against an opposing belligerent. Thus the aggres¬ 
sor is responsible for all the losses and damages sustained by the 
defender or by third states resulting from the acts of its armed 
forces, from confiscations under alleged war powers, or from 
acts of legitimate defense by the defender. The defender, on the 
other hand, is responsible only for losses resulting from the acts 
of its armed forces or other authorities contrary to the law of 
war. 42 

These general principles and presumptions of international 
law are pertinent to the present inquiry because in the relations 
of Western and Eastern states they have frequently failed of 
application in practice, although since general recognition of 
the status of Eastern countries as members of the family of 
nations, their application in theory has been recognized. The 
principle last stated, in providing the legal basis for the Stimson 
doctrine and the League’s resolutions of March 11, 1932, and 
February 24, 1933, has been considered applicable to recent Far 
Eastern hostilities. From this principle it follows that illegal 
acts of violence in China cannot in themselves bring about a 
legal change in the domain of China, 43 nor can they deprive the 
nationals of China or of other states of the right to compensa¬ 
tion for losses of life and property resulting from such acts. 44 

An examination of the treaties applicable in the Far East sug¬ 
gests that by subject matter they can be roughly divided into 
four classes, political tieaties, pacific settlement treaties, com- 


Harvard Research, “Draft Convention on Responsibility of States for Damage 
Done in their Territory to the Person or Property of Foreigners/’ Art. 12, Am. 
Journ. Int. Law Special supp., 1929 , pp. 193-4. 

41 Greytown Case, Moore's Digest of International War, Vol. 6, pp. 926-49. 
Eagleton, Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1938, p. 136; Harvard Research, “Draft Con¬ 
vention on Responsibility of States,” Art. 14, loc. cit. 

42 Harvard Research, “Draft Convention on Aggression,” Arts. 2-8, loc. cit.; 
Q. Wright, “Responsibility for Losses in Shanghai,” Am. Journ . Int. Law, July 
1932, Vol. 26, pp. 586ff.; Eagleton, op. cit.; Proc. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1938, p. 139. 

48 See Introduction, supra; Q. Wright, “The Legal Foundations of the Stimson 
Doctrine,” Pacific Affairs, Dec. 1935, Vol. 8, p. 439ff. 

44 Supra, note 42, and Chap. 5, sec. 4, supra. 
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mercial treaties and administrative treaties. 45 According to the 
number of participants, as already indicated, they can be classi¬ 
fied as bipartite, regional and general. 

3. Political treaties. Political treaties deal with the termina¬ 
tion of war and hostilities, the status of territories and govern¬ 
ments, alliances, guaranties and sanctions, armaments and arms 
trade. The territorial situation as established by such treaties in 
the Far East has already been considered. It is to be noted that 
while some of the existing territorial situations originated in 
bipartite treaties of peace such as the Treaties of Nanking 
(1842), Shimonoseki (1895) and Portsmouth (1905), other 
powers usually expressed an interest and often insisted on 
changes before recognizing the situation which the treaty sought 
to establish. Thus Russia, France and Germany intervened to 
prevent China’s cession of the Liaotung peninsula to Japan in 
1895, the powers hesitated to recognize the spheres of interest in 
China claimed on the bases of particular treaties, and this prob¬ 
lem as well as the special provisions of the Versailles Treaty 
dealing with Shantung were reconsidered at the Washington 
Conference of 1922. Certain treaties establishing status in the 
Far East, such as the Boxer Protocol of 1901 and the Treaties of 
Versailles and Saint-Germain, were multipartite, although not 
in all cases ratified by all of the powers interested in the Far 
East. 46 

Practice in the Far East supports the general principle of 
international law that a treaty affecting territory or status, and 
therefore normally of interest to a large number of states, cannot 
be regarded as valid unless ratified or recognized by all of the 
states whose legal interests are affected by it. It is this principle 
which gives significance to the statement by the United States 
in 1932 based on its statement in 1915 47 and endorsed by the 

45 M. T. Z. Tyau ( The Legal Obligations Arising out of Treaty Relations be¬ 
tween China and other States, Shanghai, 1917) classifies China’s treaty obligations 
as Political (p. 22), Economic or Commercial (p. 95) and General (p. 168). 

46 The Soviet Government was not invited to sign the Versailles Treaty, China 
declined to sign and the United States declined to ratify it. For parties to Boxer 
Protocol of 1901 and “Treaty Powers,” entitled to extraterritoriality in China, see 
infra, note 90. 

47 On May 13, 1915, during the Sino-Japanese negotiations on the 21 Demands, 
the United States notified China and Japan “that it cannot recognize any agree¬ 
ment or undertaking which has been entered into or which may be entered 
into between the Governments of China and Japan impairing the Treaty rights 
of the United States and its citizens in China, the political or territorial integrity 
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members of the League of Nations in 1933 48 that it did not pro¬ 
pose to recognize any treaty or agreement made by others “which 
may impair the treaty rights of the United States or its citizens 
in China” or “which may be brought about by means contrary 
to the Covenant and obligations of the Pact of Paris.” In the 
absence of general recognition such a treaty would lack one of 
the requirements of validity. 

Treaties of alliance are of significance from the political 
rather than from the legal point of view. The Japanese-Man- 
chukuo alliance of September 15, 1932, 49 the Soviet-Mongol 
mutual assistance pact of March 12, 1936, 50 the Soviet-Chinese 
non-aggression pact of August 21, 1937, 51 and the anti-Com- 
munist pact of November 6, 1937, between Germany, Italy and 
Japan, 52 doubtless have political importance, although their legal 
significance may be subject to question. The Soviet-Chinese 
treaty is based upon the Pact of Paris and resembles other non¬ 
aggression treaties made by the Soviet Union with its neighbors. 
Japan protested Germany’s conclusion of a far-reaching non¬ 
aggression pact with the U.S.S.R. on August 23, 1939, as incon¬ 
sistent with the anti-Communist pact, denounced the latter, and 
announced a policy of “splendid isolation.” 53 

of the Republic of China, or the international policy relative to China commonly 
known as the Open Door Policy.” This was read by Secretary Hughes during dis¬ 
cussion of the 21 Demands treaty at the Washington Conference. Willoughby, 
Foreign Rights and Interests, Vol. 1, p. 237. A precedent for the territorial aspect 
of the Stimson doctrine may be found in the American note to Japan on May 31, 
1921, concerning the latter's troops in Siberia, stating that "the government of 
the United States can neither now nor hereafter recognize as valid any claims or 
titles arising out of the present occupation and control, and that it cannot ac¬ 
quiesce in any action taken by the Government of Japan which might impair 
existing treaty rights or the political or territorial integrity of Russia.” This 
statement was also read during the Washington Conference. "Conference on 
Limitation of Armament,” 67th Congress, 2nd Session, Sen . Doc. 126, p. 860. 

48 See Introduction, supra. 

49 Akagi, Japan*s Foreign Relations, p. 496; The Manchoukuo Year Book, 
1934, p. 152. 

80 China Year Book, 1938, p. 30, where China’s protest and the Soviet reply are 
also printed. 

nibid., p. 373. 

* 2 Ibid., p. 380. This merely registered Italian accession to the German-Japanese 
agreement of Berlin, November 25, 1936, and led at once to Italian recognition of 
"Manchukuo,” Nov. 29, 1937. 

83 The German-Soviet pact was concluded for ten years and extended the policy 
of the Rapallo treaty of April 16, 1922, which had been continued and strength¬ 
ened by the neutrality treaty of April 24, 1936. The latter was originally to last 
five years but was continued indefinitely by the protocol of June 24, 1931, ratified 
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The Washington Conference treaties, the League of Nations 
Covenant and the Pact of Paris contain political provisions of 
importance in the Far East, though their major significance is 
in the procedures they envisage looking toward the elimination 
of violence and the substitution therefor of pacific means of 
settlement. Article I of the Nine Power Treaty of Washington 
and Article X of the League of Nations Covenant by obliging 
the parties to respect the territorial integrity and political inde¬ 
pendence of China undoubtedly give the parties to these treaties 
a legal interest in any modification of the territory or inde¬ 
pendence of China, and consequently the right to insist that no 
such modification shall acquire validity without their recogni¬ 
tion. The Nine Power Treaty, in addition, obliges the parties to 
engage in "full and frank communication” if any one of them 
considers that a situation involving application of these stipula¬ 
tions arises, and this provision was invoked by Belgium in 
calling the Brussels Conference in November 1937. 54 It also 
seems to imply that none of the parties should assist or permit 
assistance from their territories to acts of a party in violation of 
its obligations under the treaty. 55 The League of Nations Cove¬ 
nant goes even further in obliging the members of the League 
to “preserve as against external aggression the territorial in¬ 
tegrity and existing political independence” of China, subject to 
the duty of the Council to “advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled.” These three treaties are today 
binding upon the states which have ratified them. 

The Pact of Paris was ratified without important reserva¬ 
tions 56 by all states with Far Eastern interests and it has not been 


on June BO, 1933, after Hitler had come into power. The Pact of 1939, however, 
appeared to be applicable whether or not the other party engaged in aggression 
against a third power. See Royal Institute of International Affairs, Bulletin of 
International News, August 26, 1939, Vol. 16, pp. 843ff. 

64 E. S. Rubinow, Sino-Japanese Warfare and the League of Nations, Geneva, 
Research Center, 1938, Vol. 9, No. 3, pp. 56ff. 

65 See remarks of Lewis B. Schwellenbach, U. S. Senator from Washington, 
Congressional Record, August 2, 1919. 

06 The only reservation among the original signatories was that by Japan which 
declared “that the phraseology ‘in the names of their respective peoples,* ap¬ 
pearing in Article I of the Treaty . . . viewed in the light of the provisions of 
the Imperial Constitution, is understood to be inapplicable in so far as Japan 
is concerned.** (“Treaty for the Renunciation of War,** U. S. Dept, of State, Pub. 
No. 468, p. 101.) Secretary Kellogg stated that “Interpretations to the multilateral 
treaty to renounce war are in no way a part of the pact and cannot be considered 
as reservations. The interpretations will not be deposited with the text of the 
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contended that it has ceased to be binding. Issues have been 
raised with regard to the meaning and significance of the notes 
exchanged among certain of the original parties during its 
negotiation. From a legal point of view it seems clear that the 
meaning of the Pact is to be determined by the text, which 
alone was ratified by all the parties, 57 and that the preliminary 
correspondence has merely an interpretative value indicating 
that the right of self-defense in the presence of an immediate 
threat to vital interests is not forbidden by the treaty, but that it 
belongs, not to the state exercising this right, but to international 
procedures to determine whether a particular act alleged to be 
in self-defense is in fact to be so regarded. 58 The United States 
and the members of the League of Nations have held that the 
Japanese invasions of China in 1931 and 1937 were not per¬ 
missible acts of self-defense. 59 The Pact of Paris does not impose 

treaty.” (David Hunter Miller, The Peace Pact of Paris, N. Y., 1928, p. 118; Q. 
Wright, ‘‘The Meaning of the Pact of Paris,” A.J.I.L., Jan. 1933, Vol. 27, p. 43; 
“The Interpretation of Multilateral Treaties,” ibid., Jan. 1929, Vol. 23, p. 94.) 

57 Egypt, Persia and the U.S.S.R. expressly accepted the text, but not the 
“reservations” made by certain powers. (“Treaty for the Renunciation of War,” 
cit., pp. 169, 239, 270.) Turkey “considered herself reciprocally bound by the 
text of the proposed act, outside of all documents which have not been submitted 
as an integral part of the pact to the collective signature of the participating 
states.” (Ibid., p. 297.) 

68 Q. Wright, “The Meaning of the Pact of Paris,” cit., pp. 42ff. 

59 “Resolution of League of Nations Assembly,” Feb. 24, 1933: “It is, however, 
indisputable that, without any declaration of war, a large part of Chinese terri¬ 
tory has been forcibly seized and occupied by Japanese troops and that, in conse¬ 
quence of this operation, it has been separated from and declared independent of 
the rest of China.” After noting obligations under Articles 10 and 12 of the 
Covenant: “While at the origin of the state of tension that existed before Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1931, certain responsibilities would appear to lie on one side and the 
other, no question of Chinese responsibility can arise for the development of 
events since September 18, 1931.” See also quotations in introduction, supra, and 
note of United States, February 25, 1933, that “the findings of fact arrived at by 
the League and the understanding of the facts derived by the American Govern¬ 
ment from reports made to it by its own representatives are in substantial ac¬ 
cord. In the light of its findings of fact, the Assembly of the League has formu¬ 
lated a measured statement of conclusions. With those conclusions the American 
Government is in general accord.” (See Manley O. Hudson, The Verdict of the 
League, World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1933, pp. 72, 87.) A resolution of the 
Assembly on October 6, 1937, asserted that “the military operations carried on by 
Japan against China by land, sea and air are out of all proportion to the incident 
that occasioned the conflict; that such action cannot possibly facilitate or promote 
the friendly cooperation between the two nations that Japanese statesmen have 
affirmed to be the aim of their policy; that it can be justified neither on the 
basis of existing legal instruments nor on that of the right of self defence, and 
that it is in contravention of Japan’s obligations under the Nine-Power Treaty 
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any specific obligations upon its parties to undertake either inde¬ 
pendent or collective sanctioning action in the event of its viola¬ 
tion, although it has been asserted that its spirit requires con¬ 
sultation in such a crisis and the prevention of assistance to the 
violator. The United States, in fact, initiated a discussion of its 
application among the powers on the occasion of Soviet military 
action in Manchuria in 1929 and Japanese military action there 
in 1931. Secretary Hull repeatedly referred to its provisions in 
official communications in the new crisis in the Far East in 1937. 

The League of Nations Covenant is not now binding on 
several of the great Powers with Far Eastern interests, the 
United States, Japan, Italy and Germany, although the last three 
were at one time members of the League. It was not .binding 
upon Soviet Russia until that country entered the League in 
1934. Japan then withdrew from the League by notice given in 
1933 and considered to have come into effect two years later on 
March 27, 1935, although China questioned this on the ground 
that Japan had not fulfilled all its obligations under the 
Covenant (alluding to the non-fulfillment of Articles 12 and 15 
as applied in the Assembly recommendation of 1933 in regard 
to Manchuria) as required by Article I, paragraph 3, of the 
Covenant, prior to withdrawal. 60 The Covenant not only confers 
a right upon all members to protest diplomatically and to invoke 
legal procedures in the event of its violation, but it imposes 
specific obligations on the powers to contribute to its enforce¬ 
ment. Whether these obligations of Articles X and XVI are indi¬ 
vidual and several, and exist for each member irrespective of 
the behavior of others, or are joint and collective and come into 
operation only after consultation has matured a common policy, 

of February 6th f 1922, and under the Pact of Paris of August 27th, 1928.” On the 
same day the United States declared: “In the light of the unfolding develop¬ 
ments in the Far East the government of the United States has been forced to the 
conclusion that the action of Japan in China is inconsistent with the principles 
which should govern the relationships between nations and is contrary to the 
provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty of February 6th, 1922, regarding principles 
and policies to be followed in matters concerning China and to those of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of August 27, 1928. Thus the conclusions of this govern¬ 
ment with respect to the foregoing are in general accord with those of the As¬ 
sembly of the League of Nations.” ( Japanese Aggression and the League of Na¬ 
tions, 1937, Press Bureau of the Chinese Delegation, Geneva, pp. 53, 62; Dept, of 
State, Press Releases, Oct. 9, 1937, p. 285; E. S. Rubinow, Sino-Japanese Warfare 
and the League of Nations, Geneva Studies, May 1938, Vol. 9, No. 3, pp. 48ff.; 
China Year Book, 1938, p. 374; See also supra , Chap. 5, note 52. 

60 Willoughby, Sino-Japanese Controversy, pp. 598-603. 
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is controversial. 61 A resolution of the Assembly in September 
1938 recognized that their application was to some extent op¬ 
tional. In any case the members of the League are obliged to 
consult and the League as a whole is obliged under Article XI 
to “take any action which may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations/' Elaborate consultation under 
the League was undertaken on the occasion of Japanese inva¬ 
sions of China in 1931 and 1937. Certain common policies 
were accepted but they have not been effectively applied, al¬ 
though by a resolution of September 1938 the Assembly recom¬ 
mended that certain sanctions be applied by the members acting 
individually. 

The Nine Power Treaty has been ratified by all the important 
powers with Far Eastern interests except the Soviet Union and 
Germany. 62 Its continued effectiveness among the powers party 
to it has never been denied by any government, 63 but the ques¬ 
tion has been raised whether changed conditions, especially the 
disorderly condition of China, the increasing influence of Soviet 
Russia in the Far East, the termination or non-fulfillment of 
other of the Washington Conference treaties or resolutions, the 
non-co-operative spirit of the parties in economic, cultural and 

61 See J. F. Williams, “Great Britain and the League/’ International Affairs, 
March 1938, Vol. 17, pp. 198ff. 

62 The original parties were Great‘Britain with four dominions, Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand and India, France, Italy, Japan, the United States, China, 
Netherlands, Portugal and Belgium. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Mexico and 
Bolivia subsequently acceded. 

63 On November 12, 1937, in reply to a note of the Brussels Conference on 
November 6, Japan wrote: “The participating Powers state they would be pre¬ 
pared to designate representatives of a small number of powers for an exchange 
of views with representatives of Japan within the scope of the Nine Power Treaty 
and in conformity with its provisions. However, the Imperial Government ad¬ 
here firmly to the view that their present action, being one of self-defense forced 
upon Japan by China’s challenge, lies outside the scope of the Treaty and that 
there is no room for discussion of the question of its application. It certainly is 
impossible for them to accept an invitation to a conference in accordance with 
stipulations of that treaty after Japan has been accused of violating its terms.” 
(Documents concerning the Sino-Japanese Conflict, China Reference Series, New 
York, 1938, Vol. 2, p. 69; China Year Book, 1938 , p. 379.) Japanese members at 
the Yosemite Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations “maintained that 
Japan has not violated the Nine Power Treaty and does not regard it as obso¬ 
lete; but inasmuch as it appears to have lost its significance to some extent, they 
felt it should be revised to meet existing conditions.” (Problems of the Pacific, 
1936, p. 187.) In a note to the United States on November 18, 1938, Japan ex¬ 
pressed the “firm conviction” that “inapplicable ideas and principles of the past” 
would not contribute to solving problems of the Far East. (Department of State, 
Press Releases, November 19, 1938, p. 352.) 
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political matters, have not impaired essential conditions of its 
validity. 64 

64 In its note to the Washington Conference Powers on December 28, 1926, the 
British government wrote: “The situation which exists in China today is thus 
entirely different from that which faced the Powers at the time they framed the 
Washington treaties. In the present state of confusion, though some progress has 
been made by means of local negotiation and agreements with regional Govern¬ 
ments, it has not been possible for the Powers to proceed with the larger pro¬ 
gramme of treaty revision which was foreshadowed at Washington or to arrive 
at a settlement of any of the outstanding questions relating to the position of 
foreigners in China. The political disintegration in China has, however, been 
accompanied by the growth of a powerful Nationalist movement, which aimed at 
gaining for China an equal place among the nations, and any failure to meet 
this movement with sympathy and understanding would not respond to the real 
intentions of the Powers towards China." ( Treaties and Agreements With and 
Concerning China, 1919-1929, Carnegie Endowment, Pamphlet No. 50, 1929, pp. 
187-8.) The British government, however, did not conclude from these changed 
conditions that the Nine Power Treaty had become invalid, but that the program 
of emancipation of China from unequal restrictions should proceed more rap¬ 
idly. At the Yosemite Conference, Japanese members pointed out ‘‘that the treaty 
should be regarded in relation to the resolutions which accompanied it, most of 
which have not been fulfilled," apparently referring to the resolutions regarding 
relinquishment of extraterritoriality (No. 4), the reduction of Chinese military 
forces (No. 9), and the withdrawing of foreign armed forces from China (No. 6). 
They also indicated that “the exclusion of the Soviet Union from the original 
list of signatories deprived the provisions of the treaty of reality,” and “anti- 
Japanese activities in China constituted a definite violation of the treaty in that 
they were inimical to the security of Japan." (Problems of the Pacific, 1936, p. 
187.) In his letter to Senator Borah on February 23, 1932, Secretary of State 
Stimson wrote: “It must be remembered also that this treaty was one of several 
treaties and agreements entered into at the Washington Conference by the various 
Powers concerned, all of which were interrelated and interdependent. No one of 
these treaties can be disregarded without disturbing the general understanding 
and equilibrium which were intended to be accomplished and effected by the 
group of agreements arrived at in their entirety. The Washington Conference was 
essentially a Disarmament Conference aimed to promote the possibility of peace in 
the world, not only through the cessation of competition in naval armament, but 
also by the solution of various other disturbing problems which threatened the 
peace of the world, particularly in the Far East. These problems were all inter¬ 
related. The willingness of the American Government to surrender its then com¬ 
manding lead in battleship construction and to leave its positions at Guam and 
in the Philippines without further fortification, was predicated upon, among 
other things, the self-denying covenants contained in the Nine Power Treaty, 
which assured the nations of the world not only of equal opportunity for their 
Eastern trade but also against the military aggrandizement of any other power 
at the expense of China. One cannot discuss the possibility of modifying or 
abrogating those provisions of the Nine Power Treaty without considering at 
the same time the other promises upon which they were really dependent." 
(Willoughby, The Sino-Japanese Controversy, p. 252.) While Secretary Stimson 
here indicated a general interrelation of the Washington Conference Treaties, 
he implied that the validity of the disarmament treaty might be impaired by 
abrogation of the Nine Power Treaty rather than the reverse. (See Charles P. 
Howland, Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1928 , pp. 529-31.) A memoran- 
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The doctrine that changed conditions may affect the validity 
of treaties is familiar in international law, but the scope of this 
doctrine, usually referred to as “rebus sic stantibus ," is highly 
controversial. The Research in International Law, sponsored by 
a group of American jurists, has formulated the rule as 
follows: 65 

A treaty entered into with reference to the existence of a state of fact, 
the continued existence of which was envisaged by the parties as the de¬ 
termining factor moving them to undertake the obligations stipulated, 
may be declared by a competent international tribunal or authority to 
have ceased to be binding, in the sense of calling for further performance, 
when the state of fact has been essentially changed. 

Pending agreement by the parties upon and decision by a competent 
international tribunal or authority, the party which seeks such a declara¬ 
tion may provisionally suspend performance of its obligations under the 
treaty. 

A provisional suspension of performance by the party seeking such a 
declaration will not be justified definitively until a decision to this effect 
has been rendered by the competent international tribunal or authority. 

Applying this definition, it appears that none of the grounds 
suggested would be sufficient to render the Nine Power Treaty 
invalid. The disorderly condition of China, far from being a 
condition which has changed since the treaty was made, was a 

dum on an American Foreign Policy toward International Stability , prepared 
under the auspices of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation at the 
University of Chicago, stated: “It seems probable that the passage of the Exclu¬ 
sion Act in 1923, contrary to ‘the gentlemen’s agreement’ of 1908, and the in¬ 
difference of Congress to the representations of Japanese merchants while the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff was under consideration contributed to the weakening of 
the prestige of the Shidehara policy. This policy, grounded on the Washington 
treaties, was designed to solve Japan’s population problem by further indus¬ 
trialization of that country and the increase of exports of manufactured articles 
to the United States and China.’’ (Public Policy Pamphlets, U. of Chicago Press, 
No. 14, p. 60.) In an “American View of Far Eastern Problems’’ (International 
Affairs, London, Jan. 1935, Vol. 14, p. 74), the present writer elaborates this 
idea: “If the United States had paid more attention to what I call the moral and 
economic necessities of Japan, possibly Japanese loyalty to the Washington 
Treaties might have been maintained.’’ This of course had reference to the moral 
foundations rather than to the legal validity of the treaty. The same comment 
applies to A. N. Holcombe’s statement, “The Nine Power Treaty is already obso¬ 
lete on account of the breakdown of the concert of the powers and the abandon¬ 
ment of the old policy of foreign tutelage’’ (The Chinese Revolution, 1930, p. 
346), and to George H. Blakeslee’s statement, “The evolving nature of relations 
with China has left far behind the Nine Power Treaty which laid down a hard 
and fast rule for cooperation.” (American Foreign Relations, C. P. Howland, Ed., 
1930, p. 142.) 

65 Am. Journ. Int . Law, Supp., 1935, Vol. 29, p. 1096. 
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condition which then existed and because of which the treaty 
was made. 68 The Lytton Commission in fact pointed out that in 
1932 the authority of the central government of China over its 
territory had somewhat increased since 1922. 67 

The treaty is open to adhesion by the U.S.S.R. at the present 
time. 68 Its effectiveness, however, was contingent only upon 
ratification by the original signatories, and the failure of any 
other state to ratify cannot be considered a ground for its in¬ 
validity. The importance of Russian interests in the Far East 
was in fact recognized during the Washington Conference and 
in the League of Nations discussions of 1931-2, and measures 
were taken to insure respect for those interests. 69 

66 “At the time this treaty was signed, it was known that China was engaged 
in an attempt to develop the free institutions of a self-governing republic after 
her recent revolution from an autocratic form of government; that she would 
require many years of both economic and political effort to that end; and that 
her progress would necessarily be slow. The treaty was thus a covenant of self- 
denial among the signatory powers in deliberate renunciation of any policy of 
aggression which might tend to interfere with that development. It was believed— 
and the whole history of the development of the ‘open door’ reveals that faith— 
that only by such a process, under the protection of such an agreement, could 
the fullest interests not only of China but of all nations which have intercourse 
with her best be served.” (Sec. Stimson, Letter to Sen. Borah, Feb. 24, 1932, Wil¬ 
loughby, op. cit., p. 251.) “An argument which constantly reappears in the 
polemics of the present controversy is that China is ‘not an organized State’ or 
‘is in a condition of complete chaos and incredible anarchy,’ and that her present- 
day conditions should disqualify her from membership of the League of Nations 
and deprive her of the protective clauses of the Covenant. In this connection, it 
may be useful to remember that an altogether different attitude was taken at 
the time of the Washington Conference by all the participating Powers.” (Lytton 
Commission, Report, p. 17.) 

67 P. 17. The Commission laid down the principle, later adopted by the As¬ 
sembly: “Any solution should conform to the provisions of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Pact of Paris, and the Nine Power Treaty of Washing¬ 
ton.” Ibid., p. 130; Verdict of the League, p. 77. 

68 See Article 8. Thirteen states were invited to adhere in 1925 when the treaty 
came into force among the nine signatories. The U.S.S.R. was not included in 
this invitation because it was not then recognized by all the signatories. (See 
Willoughby, Foreign Rights and Interests, Vol. 1, p. 24.) 

69 See discussion at Washington Conference on Chinese Eastern Ry. (Wil¬ 
loughby, Foreign Rights and Interests, Vol. 1, p. 420ff, and Resolutions Nos. 11, 
12, p. 440) and on Japanese troops in Siberia (Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, 1922, 67th Congress, 2nd session, Sen. Doc. 126, p. 853ff.) and princi¬ 
ples laid down by Lytton Commission for settlement of Sino-Japanese dispute of 
1931-2, adopted by the Assembly Feb. 24, 1933: "2. Consideration for the interests 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. To make peace between two of the 
neighboring countries without regard for the interests of the third would be 
neither just nor wise, nor in the interests of peace.” {Report, p. 130; Verdict of 
the League, p. 76.) 
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While in a political sense the Washington Conference treaties 
and resolution had a relation to each other, and it was urged 
in the United States Senate that ratification by the United 
States of the Four Power Treaty was a prerequisite to ratifica¬ 
tion of certain of the other treaties by other states, this rela¬ 
tionship was political, not legal. 70 One of the Washington 
treaties, that dealing with submarine warfare and poison gases, 
never went into effect at all, 71 and the Five Power Naval Dis¬ 
armament Treaty was denounced by Japan on December 29, 
1934, to take effect according to the terms of the treaty in two 
years. The fact that the Nine Power Treaty was an independent 
instrument, had no provisions for denunciation and was not ex¬ 
pressly contingent on the effectiveness of any other of those 
treaties or resolutions indicates that legally its validity is not 
affected by the fate of those instruments. 72 There is no evidence 
that manifestation by the parties to the treaty of a disposition 
to co-operate with Japan in solving its economic problems or in 
gaining general acceptance of racial equality, was a condition 
which moved the parties to enter into the treaty. Nor is there 
evidence that willingness of the parties to co-operate in the 
solution of Far Eastern problems generally, or even in the 

70 See Senator Lodge, Cong. Record, March 8, 1922, Vol. 62, pt. 4, p. 3552. See 
also Akagi, op. cit., pp. 371-3. 

71 France refused to ratify the treaty because of the limitations which it im¬ 
posed upon the use of submarines in commercial warfare. For French attitude at 
the conference see. Conference on Limitation of Armament, Washington, 1922, 
pp. 486, 504ff, 649ff; Benjamin Williams, The United States and Disarmament, 
N. Y., 1931, pp. 149-50, 218-9; R. L. Buell, The Washington Conference, N. Y., 
1922, pp. 215-34; Yamato Ichihashi, The Washington Conference, Stanford, 1928, 
pp. 72-82; Q. Wright, “The Washington Conference,’' Minnesota Law Review, 
March 1922, pp. 285, 290; Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., May 1922, Vol. 16, pp. 288, 291-2. 
France, however, accepted a similar limitation upon the use of submarines in 
the London Naval Treaty of 1930 (Art. 22) and upon the use of poison gases in 
the protocol to the Geneva arms limitation treaty of 1925, both of which are now 
(September 1939) in force, the submarine treaty among 41 states, including 
Great Britain, France, Italy, United States, Japan, U.S.S.R., Germany and Poland, 
and the poison gas treaty among 44 states including Great Britain, France, Italy, 
U.S.S.R., Germany, Poland and China. See Manley O. Hudson, International 
Legislation, Vol. 3, p. 1,670; Vol. 5, p. 417; U. S. Treaty Series, No. 830; U. S . 
Treaty Information Bulletin . 

72 The notes of denunciation and comments by Secretary Hull and the Japa¬ 
nese Ambassador on occasion of denunciation of the Naval disarmament treaties 
contain no suggestion that this affected the validity of other of the Washington 
treaties. (U. S. Dept, of State, Treaty Information Bulletin, No. 63, Dec. 1934, 
pp. 4fi.) 
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solution of problems concerning the application of the pro¬ 
visions of that treaty, was a condition of its validity. 

In any case an allegation that essential conditions upon which 
the treaty was based had changed does not automatically 
terminate a treaty or give the power making the allegation the 
privilege of terminating it. Such an allegation has no legal 
effect until an appropriate international procedure has been 
invoked and an opinion has been rendered on the correctness 
of the allegation. The Research in International Law refers to “a 
competent international tribunal.” The Nine Power Treaty 
does not provide a tribunal for its own interpretation but it 
does provide for full and frank communication among the 
parties on any situation involving the application of the stipula¬ 
tions of the treaty. This would seem to require a consultation 
upon any allegation that changed conditions had arisen to 
terminate the application of the treaty. 

No state has formally alleged that changed conditions have 
invalidated the treaty, but Japan refused on other grounds to 
attend the consultation called by Belgium to consider the appli¬ 
cation of the treaty in relation to existing hostilities in China. 
In spite of this refusal the conference was held at Brussels in 
November 1937. The resolution passed as a result of this con¬ 
sultation, far from considering that the treaty had become in¬ 
valid, "strongly affirms the principles of the Nine Power Treaty 
as being among the basic principles which are essential to world 
peace and orderly progressive development of national and in¬ 
ternational life.” While the conference adjourned to explore 
"all peaceful methods by which a just settlement of the dispute 
may be attained, consistent with the principles of the Nine 
Power Treaty, and in conformity with the objectives of that 
treaty,” it affirmed that “the conflict in the Far East remains a 
matter of concern to all the powers assembled at Brussels—by 
virtue of commitments in the Nine Power Treaty or of special 
interests in the Far East—and especially to those most imme¬ 
diately and directly affected by conditions and events in the Far 
East. Those of them that are parties to the Nine Power Treaty 
have especially adopted a policy designed to stabilize conditions 
in the Far East, and, to that end, are bound by the provisions of 
that treaty, outstanding among which are those of Articles I 
and VII.” 7 * 

n Dept. of State Press Releases, Nov. 27, 1937, p. 400. 
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The scope of the obligation of the parties to the Nine Power 
Treaty to co-operate in its enforcement has been controversial. 
Legally, Article VII obliges the parties to do no more than ex¬ 
change views and does not limit their freedom to act inde¬ 
pendently in any emergency involving the application of the 
treaty, but it has been contended that the parties “are committed 
... by the spirit of the Washington agreements to the principle 
of co-operative action.” 74 In fact, the powers did act co-opera¬ 
tively in Far Eastern matters after the Washington Conference 
until the end of 1926. This co-operative spirit was manifested in 
the Customs Revision Conference of 1922, the Tariff Conference 
of 1925, the Extraterritoriality Commission of 1925, the Canton 
Customs Modification Conference of 1923, the May 30th in¬ 
cident of 1925 and the Taku Fort incident of 1926. The first 
three of these manifestations had been explicitly provided for 
in resolutions of the Washington Conference. The others were 
of the nature of collective police measures to protect treaty 
rights against Chinese encroachments. 

Beginning with the British note of December 1926, aimed at 
broadening the spirit of co-operation to alleviate unequal 
burdens upon China, the spirit of co-operation in fact dimin¬ 
ished. 75 The powers dealt independently with China in the 
Nanking episode of 1927, the revision of customs treaties and 
the negotiations on extraterritoriality. In these matters, where 
collaboration might have resulted in a common front of all the 
powers against the Chinese national program, the United States 
seems to have acquiesced, if it did not indeed take the lead, in 
breaking up the spirit of co-operation. 76 When later the United 
States wished to revive co-operation under the Nine Power 
Treaty in order to frustrate Japanese aggressions, in January 
1932, the British were unsympathetic, and whatever co-operation 
developed at this time was under the Pact of Paris and the 
League of Nations Covenant. 77 

In the renewed Japanese hostilities of July 1937, the Nine 
Power Treaty was explicitly alluded to in the League of Nations 

74 S. K. Hornbeck, "China and American Foreign Policy," Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1928, p. 37. 

78 A. J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1926, pp. 330ff. 

76 C. P. Howland, Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1930, p. 142; A. J. 
Toynbee, op. cit., 1928, p. 425. 

77 H. L. Stimson, The Far Eastern Crisis, pp. 95ff. 
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resolutions of October 6, 1937, and September 30, 1938, Japan 
having ceased to be bound by the Covenant, and on the initia¬ 
tive of Belgium a conference was held at Brussels in November 
1937 on the basis of the Nine Power Treaty. 

4. Pacific Settlement Treaties. Pacific settlement treaties deal 
with procedures of adjudication, arbitration, inquiry, concilia¬ 
tion and conference; with prohibitions against war and aggres¬ 
sion; with the settlement of particular controversies; and with 
the codification of rules of international law to assist in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes and to ameliorate the rigors of 
war. 78 

Bipartite treaties of this type are notably absent in the rela¬ 
tions of China and Japan. China has arbitration treaties with 
the Netherlands (1915) and the United States (1931) and a con¬ 
ciliation treaty with the United States (1914). Japan has a treaty 
of arbitration and conciliation with the Netherlands (1933). 
These two countries are bound to each other by no bilateral 
treaties of arbitration or conciliation, and by only one regional 
treaty, the consultative provision of the Nine Power Treaty 
already referred to. Among general treaties, China and Japan 
are bound only by the voluntary provisions in the Hague Con¬ 
vention setting forth procedures for mediation, inquiry and 
arbitration, but not requiring the parties to use them. 78 China 
and Japan have settled some specific incidents by agreement, 
but none by any form of international adjudication, though 
each has submitted a few disputes with other powers to arbitra¬ 
tion. 80 Mediatorial and conciliatory procedures of Articles 11 
and 15 of the League of Nations Covenant were resorted to 
unsuccessfully in the Manchurian dispute of 1931. China in¬ 
voked the procedure of Articles 10, 11, and 17 of the League 

78 The U. S. Treaty Information Bulletin classifies this type of treaty under the 
head, “Promotion of Peace.” 

79 See Q. Wright, Diplomatic Machinery of the Pacific Area, 1936, p. 13. 

80 China has been involved in 8 such arbitrations and Japan in 3. Ibid., p. 13. 
Japan won the first two of its arbitrations, that with China in 1874 concerning 
the murder of Japanese in Formosa, and that with Peru in 1875 concerning the 
liberation of slaves from the Maria Luz, but it lost the Japanese house tax case 
against France, Germany and Great Britain before the Hague Court of Arbitra¬ 
tion in 1905 “which decision was bitterly criticized as being extremely prejudicial. 
Since this experience, Japan opposed the compulsory jurisdiction of such a court, 
and her attitude still remains unchanged.” (Akagi, op. cit., p. 462.) See also W. E. 
Darby, International Tribunals , London, 1904, pp. 798, 800, 903; Scott, Hague 
Court Reports, pp. 77ff. 
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Covenant in the hostilities of 1937, Japan having ceased to be a 
member in 1936. 81 

Nonaggression provisions are also absent in the bipartite 
treaties between China and Japan, though both are bound by 
the Kellogg Pact and each has nonaggression provisions in 
treaties with the Soviet Union. 82 

Considering the lack of pacific settlement obligations between 
China and Japan, and each of these states with most other states 
of the world, the non-membership of the United States in the 
League of Nations, the non-membership of the Soviet Union in 
this institution until 1934, the withdrawal of Japan in 1935, and 
the lack of concrete procedures for pacific settlement in the 
Nine Power Treaty and the Pact of Paris, it may be said that 
machinery for pacific settlement of Far Eastern problems has 
been inadequate in law as well as in fact. 83 

5. Commercial treaties. Commercial treaties deal with general 
rights of commerce and navigation, with civil and residential 
rights of merchants, missionaries and other nationals in foreign 
territory, with consuls, courts and other institutions for assisting 
and protecting commercial activities, and with customs duties 
and other taxes affecting commerce. 

Sino-Japanese commercial treaties extend Japanese trading 
rights in Chinese ports and accord to Japan extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in China on the basis of most favored nation clauses. 
Japan has also acquired residential areas in certain Chinese 
ports. These treaties are unequal and non-reciprocal and have 
no provisions clearly permitting termination by China, in this 
respect resembling the treaties which China had already made 
with great Western powers. 84 The United States, 85 Great 

81 See Chinese Communication to the League, Sept. 12, 1937; Rubinow, op. cit., 
p. 35. The League actually considered the case under Art. 3, sec. 3, of the Covenant 
which authorizes the Assembly “to deal at its meetings with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the world,” but can¬ 
not eventuate in obligations to apply sanctions as might be the case with Articles 
10 or 17. 

82 China-U.S.S.R., May 31, 1924, Art. 6; and August 21, 1937; Japan-U.S.S.R., 
Jan. 20, 1925, Art. 5. 

sa Wright, Diplomatic Machinery of the Pacific Area , p. 25. 

84 The principal treaty is that of July 21, 1896, in large measure superseding 
those of Sept. 13, 1871, and November 26, 1875, and supplemented by treaties of 
October 8, 1903, looking toward eventual abolition of extraterritoriality, and of 
May 6, 1930, abolishing the Chinese treaty tariff. The standard collection of Far 
Eastern treaties is J. V. A. MacMurray, Treaties and Agreements with and Con - 
cerning China, 1894-1919, N. Y., Carnegie Endowment, 1921, with a less complete 
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Britain 89 and France 87 still enjoy similar treaty privileges in 
China under commercial treaties, but China terminated the un¬ 
equal treaties with Germany and Austria as a result of the World 
War, 88 and with Russia after the Soviet revolution. 88 China has 
succeeded in making treaties, equal in principal, with the rest 
of the treaty powers, 80 although in most cases extraterritoriality 

supplemental volume, Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China, 
1919-1929, Washington, Carnegie Endowment, 1929. The Japanese Foreign Office 
published Treaties and Conventions between the Empire of Japan and other 
Powers in 1884 and Recueil des Trails et Conventions conclus entre VEmpire 
du Japon et les puissances dtrang&res in 1918. W. F. Mayers edited Treaties be¬ 
tween the Empire of China and Foreign Powers in 1877, and the 5th edition 
appeared in 1906. Apart from these, the earlier treaties can be found in the well- 
known collections, British and Foreign State Papers , Martens, Recueil GdnSrale 
des Trails, and in the national treaty collections of various states, such as Mal¬ 
loy, Treaties, Conventions, etc., of the United States, 3 vols., 1909, 1923, and 
Miller, Treaties and other International Acts of the United States, which is the 
definitive Department of State edition not complete at this writing. Recent 
treaties can usually be found in the League of Nations Treaty Series and in the 
China Year Book. The latter also prints a list of Chinese treaties with all the 
powers (1938, p. 91 ff.). Tyau (op. cit., pp. 215ff.) prints an analysis of all China’s 
treaties in existence in 1917. 

85 The original American treaty of July 3, 1844 (Wanghia), was in considerable 
measure superseded by the treaties of June 18 and Nov. 8, 1858. These were 
modified by the Burlingame treaty of July 28, 1868, and the treaty of November 
17, 1880, and in considerable measure superseded by the treaty of Oct. 8, 1903. 
The treaty tariff was abolished by the treaty of July 23, 1928. 

86 The original British treaties of August 29, 1842 (Nanking), and Oct. 8, 1843 
(The Bogue), were in considerable measure superseded by the treaty of June 26, 
1858 (Tientsin). This was supplemented by the treaty of September 5, 1902, and 
by that of December 20, 1928, recognizing Chinese tariff autonomy. 

87 The original French treaty of Oct. 24, 1844 (Whampoa), was in a measure 
superseded by the treaty of June 27, 1858, which was supplemented by that of 
December 22, 1928, abolishing the treaty tariff. 

88 Germany renounced privileges in China by Articles 128-34 of the treaty of 
Versailles, July 28, 1919. China did not ratify, but Germany confirmed the re¬ 
nunciation and concluded equal commercial arrangements with China by ex¬ 
change of notes on May 20, 1921. Austria renounced privileges by Articles 113-17 
of the Treaty of St. Germain, Sept. 10, 1919, and Hungary by Arts. 97-101 of 
the treaty of Trianon, June 4, 1920, both of which China ratified. 

89 The Sino-Soviet treaty of May 31, 1924, confirmed Soviet renunciation of 
imperialist treaty provisions (Arts. 3, 4) and explicitly relinquished “extraterri¬ 
toriality and consular jurisdiction” (Art. 12). 

90 Stanley K. Hornbeck writes: “The term 'Treaty Powers’ is generally used to 
designate those powers which have extraterritorial privileges, not all of the 
countries which have treaty relations with China. The following treaty powers 
signed the Boxer Protocol: Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, United States. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary lost their extraterritorial privileges during the war, and Russia 
was deprived of her rights by China in 1920. Today (1927), the following coun¬ 
tries are generally listed as treaty powers: Belgium, Brazil, Denmark, France, 
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continues under the most favored nation clauses until there has 
been a general termination of this regime in China. 91 China 
claimed the power to terminate these treaties according to the 
provisions relating to revision 92 in the treaties themselves, or to 
the doctrine of changed conditions (rebus sic stantibus)** and 
declared that extraterritoriality came to an end in China on 
January 1, 1930, but the powers have not acquiesced and China 
has not pressed the matter since 1931. 94 The bipartite and 
regional treaty provisions establishing a fixed Chinese tariff 
were eliminated by treaties in 1928-30. 95 

Japan made unequal commercial treaties providing for ex¬ 
traterritorial jurisdiction with the principal powers after the 
initial treaty of this type had been negotiated with Commodore 
Perry in 1854. Efforts were made to revise these treaties as early 
as 1871, but without success until after the war with China in 
1895. New treaties were then negotiated under which extrater¬ 
ritoriality was eliminated after 1899. 96 

Japan now has commercial treaties with all countries of com¬ 
mercial importance, in general providing for most favored 
nation treatment on matters of commerce and navigation and 
reciprocal assurance of national treatment to resident merchants 
of the other country. They are in general subject to termination 
on six months notice. 97 


Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States.” ( China Today ; Political , World 
Peace Foundation Pamphlets, 1927, Vol. 10, p. 448.) All of these states ratified 
the Nine Power Washington Treaty except Brazil, Peru, Spain and Switzerland. 
Bolivia also ratified it and Germany signed an adherence but did not ratify it. 
(See Stimson letter to Borah, Feb. 23, 1932, Willoughby, op. cit. t p. 251.) 

91 See Chinese treaties with Sweden, 1908; Switzerland, 1918; Italy, Nov. 27, 
1928; Belgium and Luxembourg, Nov. 22, 1928; Denmark, Dec. 12, 1928; Spain, 
Dec. 27, 1928. Equal treaties had been made with Austria, Oct. 19, 1925; Poland, 
May 19, 1928; Greece, May 26, 1928; Germany, 1928; Latvia, June 25, 1936; 
Turkey, April 4, 1934; Bolivia, 1919; Persia, 1920. 

92 These provisions are analyzed in detail by Blakeslee, The Pacific Area, 1929, 
pp. 34-44. 

93 Ibid., pp. 39-41. 

94 Morse and McNair, op. cit., p. 754. Great Britain wrote that it "was willing 
to agree that January 1, 1930, should be treated as the date from which the 
process of gradual abolition of extraterritoriality should be regarded as having 
commenced in principle.” Japan and the United States agreed to this formula. 

98 Norway, Nov. 12, 1928; Netherlands, Dec. 19, 1928; Sweden, Dec. 20, 1928, 
in addition to those mentioned in notes 85-90. 

96 Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the Japanese Empire, N. Y., 1935, 
pp. 91 ff. 

97 The texts of Japan's principal commercial treaties in force are conveniently 
collected in Japan Year Book, 1938-39, Tokyo, 1938. 
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The commercial treaty made with Russia in 1907 was termi¬ 
nated through notice by Russia in 1918, but in 1925 Japan con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the Soviet Union which provided that the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) remain in force and re-established 
commercial intercourse on the basis of non-discrimination and 
most favored nation treatment. 

The treaties with the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Germany made in 1911 and with Italy in 1912 are still in 
force, though the United States denounced its treaty on July 
26, 1939, to take effect in six months. 98 These treaties provide 
for reciprocal unconditional most favored nation treatment with 
respect to commerce and navigation except that with the United 
States which provides for conditional most favored nation treat¬ 
ment. In view, however, of the fact that the United States has 
concluded unconditional treaties with many countries, its com¬ 
mercial relations with Japan have in recent years been on the 
unconditional most favored nation basis. Although the United 
States has not concluded a special commercial reciprocity treaty 
with Japan, it has extended to Japan the benefits of such treaties 
made with other countries. By the treaty of 1921, dealing with 
Japanese mandated islands, the United States has enjoyed in 
these islands the privileges granted under the treaty of 1911 and, 
in addition, certain special privileges connected with electrical 
communications in the island of Yap. 99 

These treaties in general confer privileges only in the terri¬ 
tories of the respective parties and therefore are not involved in 
current controversies concerning Japanese discriminations in 
occupied areas of China, although the latter may involve viola¬ 
tion of the Nine Power Treaty providing for the open door in 
China and perhaps Article 43 of the Hague Convention con¬ 
cerning rules of war on land which requires that “a military 
occupant must respect unless absolutely prevented the laws in 
force in that country.” 100 

98 U. S. Department of State, Bulletin, July 29, 1929, Vol. 1, p. 81. 

99 U. S. Treaties, Conventions, etc,, Vol. 3, pp. 2,723-8; Q. Wright, Mandates 
under the League of Nations, Chicago, 1930, p. 452. 

100 See U. S. note to Japan, Oct. 6, 1938, Dept, of State, Press Releases, Oct. 29, 
1938, Vol. 19, p. 283. On relation of commercial treaties to embargoes as meas¬ 
ures of reprisal, neutrality or sanction see Q. Wright, “Legal Status of Economic 
Sanctions," Amerasia, Feb. 1939, p. 569; Philip Jessup, "Toward Further Neu¬ 
trality Legislation," Am, Journ . Int. Law, April 1936, Vol. 30, pp. 262ff.; E. M. 
Borchard, “Neutral Embargoes and Commercial Treaties," ibid., July 1936, Vol. 
30, pp. 501 ff.; J. Westlake, International Law, Vol. 2, p. 6; W. E. Hall, Interna - 
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6. Administrative treaties. Administrative treaties provide for 
co-operation in common interests, for the creation of unions with 
a legal status defining such interest, and for rules, regulations, 
procedures and institutions to make such co-operation effective. 

China and Japan are parties to numerous agreements for the 
exercise by Japan of administrative authority in China. There 
are also numerous similar privileges given in Chinese loan and 
concession agreements to Japanese banks and corporations, 
especially in Manchuria. Such treaties, agreements and contracts 
exist between China and the other “treaty powers” sometimes in 
the form of bilateral treaties or agreements, sometimes in the 
form of collective agreements by China with all or some of the 
treaty powers, sometimes in contracts with bankers from many 
of them. 

This body of administrative agreements providing for conces¬ 
sions and settlements, railroads, river control, administration of 
revenues and services often have permitted or been implied to 
permit foreign policing and exercise of foreign jurisdiction in 
Chinese territory. They constitute impairments of China’s inde¬ 
pendence and administrative entity. As already noted, 101 under 
the aegis of extraterritoriality such agreements and contracts 
have often been given an interpretation permitting the exercise 
of jurisdiction where under general principles of international 
law only economic rights should be implied. Furthermore, 
sometimes privileges grew up in practice not justified by any 
written instrument at all. 102 Some of these privileges have been 
terminated in pursuance of the Washington Conference resolu¬ 
tions and as a result of the drive of the Nationalist government 
against foreign encroachments on Chinese independence since 

tional Law, 8th ed., p. 433; L. Oppenheim, International Law, Vol. 2, sec. 38; 
Report of Legal Subcommittee of League of Nations Sanctions Committee, Oct. 
19, 1935, reprinted in Q. Wright, ed., Neutrality and Collective Security, Chicago, 
1936, p. 218. Practice of United States and other states in imposing embargoes on 
trade with countries engaged in hostilities in Chaco (1933), Ethiopian (1935), 
Spanish (1937) European (1939) and previous wars in spite of commercial 
treaties with these countries, Manley O. Hudson, Report on International Regu¬ 
lation of the Trade in and Manufacture of Arms and Ammunition, U. S. Senate, 
Special Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, 73rd Cong. 2nd Sess., 
No. 1, pp. 54ff.; Harvard Research in International Law, “Draft convention on 
Rights and Duties of Neutral States in Naval and Aerial War,” Commentary to 
Art. 11, Supp., Am. Journ. Int. Law, July 1939, Vol. 33, pp. 281ff. 

101 Chap. 1, supra. 

102 Ibid. 
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1928. This process of emancipation, however, was ended by the 
Chinese hostilities with Japan in 1931. 108 

Japan at an earlier time was bound by treaties according for¬ 
eign powers certain administrative rights in Japanese territory, 
but these have been terminated since 1899. 104 

China and Japan are both parties to many of the international 
unions, especially those dealing with postal, telegraphic and 
radio services, opium and health, patents and copyrights, slavery 
and labor standards. Japan began to join such unions in the 
1870’s. 108 China did not generally participate in them until after 
the establishment of the Republic in 1911. 108 

108 Supra, notes 91-4. 

104 Morse and MacNair, op. cit., pp. 380-1; Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Di¬ 
plomacy in the Japanese Empire, N. Y., 1935, Chap. 9; F. C. Jones, Extraterri¬ 
toriality in Japan, New Haven, 1931. Japan did not fully recover tariff autonomy 
until 1911. (Takeuchi, op. cit., p. 107.) 

105 Japan became a member of the Universal Postal Union on June 1, 1877, and 
the Telegraph Union on July 28, 1879. 

100 China did not become a member of the Universal Postal Union until Feb¬ 
ruary 5, 1914. 
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